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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


] EFORE undertaking to answer any questions concerning 
the freedom or determination of the will, we must first 
know what this will is. In discussions of this kind, as in 
others, much confusion is caused by the absence of a clear and 
well-defined conception of the disputed terms. It will, there- 
fore, be profitable to enter into a ps_ chological study of volition 
before attempting to solve problems of greater significance. 

In studying the will, most writers begin by examining 
actions. The simplest movements are taken to be the ground- 
work of the more complicated, purposive acts. The develop- 
ment of such movements is pursued either through the life of 
the entire animal world or through the life of the individual. 
Such an investigation is supposed to throw light upon the 
origin and growth of volition. The simplest assumption here 
is, that wherever there is movement, there is, in some form or 
other, will. Or the supposition is, that voluntary acts are the 
outgrowth of automatic or spontaneous, z.c., involuntary move- 
ments. But, inasmuch as will is a psychical phenomenon, its 
presence cannot be inferred from the existence of movements 
alone, since these may possibly occur without being preceded 
by a psychical element. It is perfectly safe to assert that the 
simplest organisms have the power of liberating motion without 
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being excited by external stimuli, but this fact alone will not 
permit us to conclude that so-called spontancous or automatic 
acts are produced by anything other than internal physiological 
changes. The reasons, however, for drawing this conclusion 
are obvious. It is found upon examining our own conscious- 
ness that certain inner, active impulses are followed by external 
movements. Reasoning, then, by analogy, we assume the 
presence of a psychical side to the lowest movements. Though 
this may be the case, as Wundt holds, it is a fact not suffi- 
ciently established to serve as the basis for any theory. Bain 
and Preyer would consider such actions to be due to the 
discharge of ganglionic energy. Another way of attributing 
to these elementary movements a corresponding psychical 
activity would be on a metaphysical hypothesis of monism 
and parallelism. Physiologically they would be the results of 
liberated energy ; psychically there would correspond to them 
an inner activity. 

We must, however, as far as possible, avoid the conscious or 
unconscious acceptance of any metaphysical hypothesis that 
may vitiate our reasoning. The study of movements as such 
can in no way teach us anything concerning volition, unless we 
silently accept some theory of willing. It will be safer, 
therefore, to omit the consideration of the most elementary 
actions, until we have determined from within what volition is, 
and whether it is a fundamental phenomenon of consciousness 
or not. Perhaps the results obtained may allow us to regard 
spontaneous, instinctive, and impulsive actions as will-acts, but 
until their psychical side has been discovered in our own 
consciousness, nothing can be said of them in this respect. If 
these lower movements are found to be manifestations of the 
will, they may be arranged according to their complexity, and 
viewed as different stages in the development of the odjective 
side of volition. For the present, I think it best to avoid 
assumptions and to restrict myself to the inner phase of will. 

In volition, as it is generally understood, we have present in 
consciousness an idea of the end of an action and a desire to 
realize that end. In the simplest will-acts, as, for example, 
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when I will to move my arm, there is present the idea of the 
effect to be reached, and a feeling that such an effect is desired 
by me. In these simple cases there is no feeling of either 
physical or psychical activity. The action follows upon the 
idea and the favorable attitude of consciousness towards it 
without any effort. Only when the movement requires great 
physical exertion is it attended with a feeling of effort, which, 
however, is due to the intense muscular tension caused by the 
individual's expectation of a severe task. The feeling is not 
one of psychical activity. If this feeling of effort were the 
feeling of psychical activity, we should have more psychical 
activity in the one case than in the other, and I fail to see why 
it should require a greater psychical activity to will to raise my 
arm than to will to move the universe. This feeling of effort 
is invariably due to physical causes. 

Let us proceed to a more complicated case of willing. On 
a cold day I am sitting in a cosy room. The time comes for 
me to take my outing. I think of the icy winds sweeping over 
the mountains, of the huge snow-drifts blocking the country 
roads, and of the tediousness of walking around alone. With 
this prospect I contrast the agreeable warmth of the room and 
the quiet pleasure to be derived from finishing an article for 
the PumtosopuicaL Review. On the other hand, the fore- 
knowledge of the deleterious consequences of my sedentary 
life weighs heavily upon me. And so I finally decide to put 
on my coat and go. TIT say it has required quite an effort to 
make up my mind. According to some psychologists I am 
here directly conscious of psychical activity. And this is 
true in so far as I am conscious of the effects of this activity. 
I wander from one idea to another, am swayed, now in this 
direction, now in that, until at last by an effort my attention 
seems to rivet itself upon one idea which hereupon gains the 
victory. Now the content of this feeling of effort consists, as 
Miinsterberg has shown, of a sensation of tension of certain 
muscles of the brows, eyes, throat, and chest. It is not a 
feeling of the psychical activity itself, but in my opinion a 
feeling of the effects of this inner action. From these effects 
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we immediately infer the existence of the psychically active 
cause. 

We have then, in this process of volition, two distinct stages ; 
first, a concentration of the attention upon certain idcas, which 
is a will-act as well as any other ; secondly, concentration of 
the attention upon one of them to the exclusion of all others. 
Then the ideas of the first movements necessary to realize the 
volition arise, and are realized. Psychical action may be 
inferred to be present, not only in the state antecedent to the 
movement, but also in the original state of attention. In fact, 
the idea itself is a psychical action. Ideas are not mere 
pictures passing before a being called consciousness, but this 
being itself is action. Wherever we have an idea we may 
assume psychical activity, or will, or apperception as Wundt 
terms it. But it must not be forgotten that we know this 
activity only through its effects, that it is not something of which 
we are immediately conscious. © The assertion of the existence 
of such an apperceptive power or spontancous mental activity 
is based on an immediate inference. According to Wundt! 
and his pupils,? however, we are immediately conscious of it. 
But in the first place, introspection fails to reveal any other 
feelings than those caused by the tension of certain muscles. 
In the second place the maintenance of such a feeling of inner 
activity is on a priort grounds untenable. How can we feel 
pure psychical activity? According to Wundt himself, every 
psychical state has its corresponding physical basis. What 
physiological basis could a feeling of psychical activity have? 
Besides, if this consciousness of volition is the being aware of 
inner impulsiveness, and not of its effects merely, how comes 
it to be absent in ideation, which is going on continually ? 
Why is it that we are never conscious of such activity in the 
general current of thought? How could we ever think of 
being conscious of a change in the intensity of the will, unless 
this manifested itself in its effects? When you talk about the 

1 Wundt, Physiologische Psychologie. 


2 Kiilpe, Die Lehre vom Willen in der neuen Psychologie. Phil. Studien, vol. 
v, 2. Fouillée also holds this view. Cf. Le sentiment de leffort, Revue Philos. 


1890. 
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intensity of inner action in this way, you are making a material 
substance out of it. Now in order to have something on the 
physiological side corresponding to this inner impulsiveness, 
Wundt originally assumed the existence of outgoing nervous 
currents felt in consciousness as innervation feelings. This 
would furnish us with a physical basis for the feeling of 
activity. It has, however, I believe, been conclusively shown 
that there are and can be no such innervation feelings,’ and 
Wundt himself has abandoned the theory. 

In short, we have no immediate consciousness of inner 
activity. We have a consciousness of its effects, and immedi- 
ately infer the existence of a psychical activity corresponding 
to these effects. That consciousness is impulsive, is an 
inference. This by no means implies that consciousness is a 
mere passive spectator. “The existence of consciousness 
itself is, indeed,” as Héffding, agreeing with Wundt, states, 
“due to volitional activity,” or to what Wundt calls appercep- 
tion-attention-will. Will, then, is this psychical activity. 
Wherever there is such inner activity, whether it be in ideation 
or in a more complicated state of choosing, we have will. It 
is immaterial whether such will-action manifests itself in 
external movement. Since, however, man is an active being, 


, 


most volitions find expression in external acts. 

Now, judging from our own impulsive and instinctive acts, 
we may assume the presence of will in the corresponding 
movements of lower organisms. How the will in any case 
produces such movements is a mystery. Yet these movements 
form the material for more developed manifestations of will. 
Lotze, Bain, and Preyer err in holding that voluntary actions 
are developed from will-less ones. It is true, the more compli- 
cated acts grow out of the simplest ones, but these are will- 
acts also. From the mere passive motion of my arm and the 
kinaesthetic sensation arising therefrom I could never discover 
that I have control over my limbs. It is only because an 
action followed upon a will-act that I gain such knowledge. 
But how psychical activity is at all able to produce an external 


1 See James, Psychology, Miinsterberg, Die Willenshandlune. 
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movement, be it ever so simple, is a matter altogether beyond 
our knowledge. In fact, this question presents a problem 
involving all the difficulties implied in the problem of interac- 
tion between mental and physical states. All that we can say 
is that such movements actually take place, without attempting 
to discuss the 4ow. Whether the movement be an _ insig- 
nificant, purposeless motion, occasioned by a psychical state, 
or the most complicated act performed by a skilled workman, 
is all one. 

According to Bain the higher will-acts are evolved from 
simple will-less acts. Fortuitous movements are first’ made, 
which, besides giving rise to certain kinaesthetic sensations, 
are accompanied by either pleasurable or painful feelings. 
The images of all these sensations are preserved. Afterwards 
the reproduction of these images is sufficient to guide the 
nervous powers into their necessary channels. The idea of a 
movement arises in consciousness ; it arouses all those sensa- 
tions originally attendant upon the movements; if the idea is 
associated with a pleasurable feeling the movement will be exe- 
cuted again. A voluntary act is, then, one preceded by a 
kinaesthetic sensation, plus pain or pleasure, forming the 
motive of the movement. The kinaesthetic sensation directs 
the will, while pleasurable or painful feeling arouses it to action. 

Now if Bain would grant that the simplest movements of an 
organism are psychically conditioned, there would be but a 
verbal difference between him and Wundt, due to their 
respective conceptions of what a voluntary act really is. 
They would, in the main, agree as to the facts, at any rate. 
The positions might eventually be harmonized by saying that 
the original spontaneous acts have their psychical antecedents, 
but are made at random. The reproduced sensations serve to 
make such impulsive outbursts purposive —they are guides. 
The followers of Lotze are, indeed, inclined to regard the 
entire quarrel as one of words merely. Baumann grants the 
“spontaneous activity of the soul,” but would restrict the 
term w7// to such states of psychical activity “as follow upon 


an idea and its evaluation,” and sees no reason why the 
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meaning of the term should be enlarged so as to include the 
activity of the mind.!_ According to Wundt all mental activity, 
even that concerned in ideation, is willing. Originally, he 
says, apperception and external action are inseparably bound 
together. The apperceived idea expresses itself in movement 
at once. As soon as the idea of a movement is apperceived, 
and is not inhibited by other ideas, that is, if the attention is 
sufficiently intense, the action inevitably ensues. 

There is no reason, in my opinion, why the term will should 
be applied only to a special. case of a fundamental psychical 
phenomenon. The activity preceding the movement is nothing 
different from the activity preceding the idea ; it is, in fact, 
the same psychical state intensified, or the apperception acted 
upon by its content. Similar phenomena should be embraced 
under the same general name, and by “ will’ we have always 
intended to designate the impulsive nature of the soul. The 
simplest, unimotived, psychical activity does not essentially 
differ from the more complicated, multimotived will-acts. 

Will, then, let us say, is the psychical activity underlying 
all consciousness. Further than this we cannot characterize it. 
We must beware against conceiving it as the metaphysical 
entity which Schopenhauer understands it to be. He finds, 
he believes, this activity in self-consciousness. Let us grant 
for the sake of argument that this is actually the case. 
Instead of simply recording what he so discovers, he at once 
proclaims the discovery in self-consciousness of an abstraction 
called will. Here you come face to face, as it were, he 
declares, with the thing in itself, the principle of the universe, 
that for which philosophers have been so patiently seeking all 
these years. He attributes reality to an abstraction of his 
own fancy ; makes a substance out of what can at most be a 
mere phenomenon ; raises a word to the throne of the uni- 
verse. You come face to face with no such entity at all. 
The thing in itself is not immediate to the philosophizing sub- 
ject in these secret recesses of self-consciousness. You are 
conscious of an inner state only. You immediately infer it to 


1 Baumann, Wind's Lehre vom Willen. Phil. Monatshefte, vols. 17 and 19. 
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be produced by a psychical activity, and this activity you 
properly term will. 

In every state of consciousness there is, then, a greater or 
less degree of impulsiveness, attention, apperception, or will, 
whatever we may choose to call it. This activity is somchow 
affected; the product of the subject and object, let us say, is a 
sensation or an idea. Apperception is acted upon and reacts. 
When the apperception concentrates itself upon an idea of 
movement to the exclusion of all other ideas, that idea is 
straightway realized. The impulse is in this case determined 
by the nature of the idea ; it is, as H6ffding puts it, “a striving 
after the content of this idea.” And the nature of the idea or 
sensation depends upon the state of the individual's appercep- 
tion. They react on each other. The feelings accompanying 
the apperceptive process are also functions of the apperception. 
It is due to the individual difference, say, between the painter's 
apperception and that of the scientist, that the former sees 
quite different things in nature from the latter. 

We find that this psychical activity must, in the first place, 
be affected in some way, in order that it may act; secondly, 
that when it does act, it acts in a certain way which is deter- 
‘mined by its individual nature. Sometimes it acts impulsively, 
at other times it acts and reacts upon thought ; it is determined 
by its own content, and then, in turn, determines this also. 
We may, by an act of attention, govern the current of thought, 
and suppress our feelings. There is a thorough-going inter- 
action between volition, feeling, and cognition. 

We know now what is meant by will. A general examina- 
tion of this activity reveals some important truths. In the 
first place, we may say that it can never act without being in 
some manner affected. Secondly, the manner of its activity 
depends altogether on certain mental forms, be these the forms 
of space, time, or other so-called intellectual concepts. 

In short, the manner of will-action is determined by general 
laws of thought. All human wills are subject to these laws ; 
they can think in no other terms. In this respect psychical 
action betrays universal similarity. 
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Besides this fundamental similarity, we also find similarities 
in the willing of the individuals of the same nation, as it is 
expressed in actions. We also discover differences between 
different nations. In other words, there is such a thing as 
national character, which is the product of certain definite 
conditions, and which expresses itself in certain pronounced 
actions or customs. Then, the conduct of a nation differs as 
its conditions differ. There is such a thing as the develop- 
ment of a national will, due always to distinct causes. The 
history of the Jewish people with its variegated experiences 
furnishes an excellent example of this. Furthermore, when 
we examine nations by themselves, we notice that the actions 
of different circles within the whole differ according to their 
circumstances. Finally, there is difference also in the actions 
of individuals, and here too we detect the corresponding 
differences in the conditions. And even the actions of the 
same individual differ at different times, when the conditions 
change. 

If we look, then, at a single individual, we find, in the first 
place, that his will is subject to intellectual laws, that his 
thoughts and actions are dependent upon the time in which 
he lives as well as upon the character of the nation to which 
he belongs, upon the character of his ancestors, upon the con- 
ditions of life into which he has been born, upon the religious, 
political, intellectual, and physical education which he has en- 
joyed, upon his personal experiences, and upon the state of his 
body. “It is generally admitted,” says Tyndall, “that the 
man of to-day is the child and product of incalculable ante- 
cedent times. His physical and intellectual textures have been 
woven for him during his passage through phases of history 
and forms of existence which lead the mind back to an abysmal 
past.” ! All the factors mentioned above are determining influ- 
ehces on his mode of action. A German philosopher will act 
differently from a South Sea cannibal ; that he does so is alto- 
gether due to conditions. The latter can no more will to 
search for the causes of things than the former can to eat 


1 Fortnightly Review, 1877. Science and Man, p. §94- 
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human flesh, unless, of course, certain influences conducive to 
a change are excited. 

It is noticed, too, that society everywhere presupposes the 
possibility of determining the actions of its members. Its 
laws, its rewards and punishments, its educational efforts, all 
are meant to be determinants of the will. The individual, in 
his dealings with men, acts on the same principle. 

That the conduct of man is determined by certain causes is 
a fact. There can be question only as to how this causation 
takes place. Actions are, as was seen, the external manifesta- 
tions of inner will-activity. Instinctive actions are the results 
of an inner feeling of uneasiness produced either by physio- 
logical conditions or by sense impressions, which occasion 
psychical actions. This psychical side of the instinct depends 
on the general condition of the apperceptive process, which is 
a product of many past conditions, and the stimulus, while the 
bodily expression depends on the nature of the body. The 
impulse is aroused by the presence in consciousness of an idea 
and its relation to apperception. The higher will-acts result 
from the presence in consciousness of many ideas, and the 
preference given to one of them. 

The attention is directed first to one, then to another, until 
it finally chooses one to the exclusion of all others. That it 
chooses or remains fixed upon this one and not that, is due to 
the peculiar nature of the individual apperception or will, which 
nature is, of course, the product of countless influences. It is 
a texture woven for us, not 4y us. I quote as an example a 
case given by Dr. Ward:! “But now take the instance of a 
military officer — possessing real piety and steadfastly purpos- 
ing to grow therein — who receives at the hand of a brother 
officer some stinging and (as the world would say) ‘intolerable’ 
insult. His nature flames forth ; his spontaneous impulse, his 
real present desire, is to inflict some retaliation, which shall at 
least deliver him from the ‘reproach’ of cowardice. Neverthe- 
less, it is his firm resolve, by God's grace, to comport himself 
Christianly. His resolve contends vigorously against his desire, 


1 Dublin Review, July, 1874. 
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until the latter is brought into harmony with his principles.” 
In this case the apperception or will at first rivets itself on the 
idea of some destructive effect ; it is involuntary in the sense 
of having been aroused by some external cause. If the atten- 
tion were for a longer space of time fixed upon this idea to the 
exclusion of others, that is, if the mind were unable to turn to 
other ideas, the injurious movement would follow. The state 
of mind resulting in the blow would be the effect of certain 
feelings, these feelings would be due to the nature of the 
apperception, which in turn is the product of race and indi- 
vidual education, etc. Whether a remark made by any one is 
insulting or not, depends altogether on the apperceptive atti- 
tude of the party against whom it is directed. A military man 
would be more likely to flame forth upon hearing a slur than 
the shrewd and careful business-man. The former has been, 
as it were, saturated with certain ideas of honor. The German 
lieutenant would cut you to pieces for saying what would in 
no way affect the American lawyer. Now in the case cited, 
the attention does not remain fixed ; distinct religious teach- 
ings arise in the mind of the offended person and ultimately 
determine his will. That such ideas can arise and inhibit the 
first impulse, is due to the character of the agent, who has 
received a religious training. A savage would not have com- 
ported himself so “‘ Christianly.””. We have here not a case of 
free-will, as Ward maintains, but an excellent instance of 
determined conduct. 

What often makes deterministic theories objectionable, is 
their failure to recognize the significance of the character or 
will or apperception on motives. On the one hand they place 
these forces impelling the will now in this direction, now in 
that ; on the other, a thing moved, a will utterly helpless, the 
mere shuttlecock of forces. In its craving for logical simplifi- 
cation and classification the human mind often sets up such 
schemes as these. The philosopher makes his analysis, the 
roles are given out, and the play begins. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that motives are nothing apart from the person 
himself ; they are phases or tendencies of the being, the indi- 
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vidual tending now hither, now thither. Whether an idea or 
feeling is to have motive power or not, depends altogether on 
the character of the individual, which has been formed by a 
multitude of influences and conditions, and is continually acted 
upon, while it itself acts upon the contents offered it. Just as 
an object can mean nothing unless it be the object of some 
subject, so also a motive is meaningless except in its relation 
to some person or agent. As was said before, whether an idea 
or sensation or feeling is to have influence on my conduct, 
depends on my character. The prospect of obtaining an 
honorable and lucrative position may not have the slightest 
effect on my behavior, while the desire to pass my time in 
undisturbed reflection may serve as a powerful incentive to me, 
and determine me to act in a way utterly inexplicable to my 
friends. What to me is a motive, may be to another a 
deterrent. The desire for fame which forms so mighty an 
impulse in the case of some men, in no way affected Spinoza. 
It is true, I, as I now exist, am not the creature but the 
creator of motives. Many libertarians have been so over- 
joyed at the discovery of this fact that they straightway laid 
down their work and cheered for free-will, forgetting, for the 
moment, that the active personality, as it now exists, is to be 
and can be accounted for. It is not a causa suit, standing out- 
side of the chain of events, but an activity determined in its 
manner of manifestation by the sum of manifold causes. As 
Wundt asserts: “Character determines the will before all 
motives. The character implicitly contains a sum of psycho- 
logical causes whose total effects we always measure in pre- 


‘ dicting a person’s conduct.” This character has been formed, 


and the actions resulting from it will depend altogether on the 
nature of its formation. It is not a causeless cause, but 
a caused cause. Wherever several ideas are presented to 
consciousness the choice of the one or the other will be wholly 
determined by the nature of this apperception. And every 
decision of the will reacts upon it, in some manner influencing 
all future action. I have the power to concentrate my thoughts, 
and ward off all disturbances. This power has been acquired; 
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it is the result of education. The child is unable to fix its 
attention, and it is the whole business of the teacher to apply 
such motives as may appeal to the pupil, and assist him in 
acquiring this faculty of attention. 

To sum up briefly: Every action is the product of a chain 
of causes. Man acts in accordance with his character, which 
is determined in its nature by inherited tendencies, education, 
and life-conditions. 

I have attempted to give in the above a statement of the 
facts, avoiding as carefully as possible the use of a terminology 
which is apt to arouse prejudice and to obscure intellectual 
vision. Nor do I intend to offer any metaphysical hypothesis 
concerning this psychical activity. These seem to me to be 
the facts as far as I can discover them in my own conscious- 
ness, and with these facts I am willing to content myself. I 
shall now turn to the examination of some of the deterministic 
and libertarian theories. 

There are mechanical theories which, basing all their argu- 
ments on the existence of matter and motion, examine and 
try to explain the external aspect of volition only, namely 
movements. Every movement is the product of physical 
causes. However purposive an action may appear to be, it is 
of the same nature as the simplest reflex act. Certain useful 
movements of the organism survive. In the course of time 
these movements become more and more complicated. By 
phylogenetic generation and natural adaptation a nerve-appa- 
ratus arises which is so arranged as to be able, in spite of the 
infinite varicty of external conditions, to liberate upon external 
stimulation movements that are adapted to the conditions of 
the outer world. The complexity of this apparatus presents 
no difficulty to the explanation. It is not an immediate factor, 
but a gradual development from the lowest stages of movement. 
As Miinsterberg recapitulates: “All muscular contractions 
ensue in consequence of the excitation of the sensorimotor 
apparatus by external stimuli, which conditions movement and 
in a given apparatus necessarily conditions a definite movement. 
This apparatus had to arise through selection. The external 
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material process of every movement, be it reflex, or impulse, or 
voluntary action, is explicable according to the principles of 
physico-chemical science as a necessary occurrence, without the 
help of an immaterial factor.” ! 

According to this physical view, every movement is phys- 
ically determined. No account is taken of consciousness at all, 
and where it is recognized it is regarded as a mere spectator. 
These movements would go right on in the same way, whether 
consciousness were present or not. At any rate, consciousness 
can neither occasion nor even direct a single change in the 
external world. Every change of this kind would signify a 
violation of the law of the conservation of energy and make 
the world altogether irrational. In order to save this law, 
consciousness can be nothing more than an ‘epiphenomenon.’ 
It is clear that such a scheme presents the most thorough- 
going physical determinism possible. However simple and 
seductive it may be, it nevertheless disregards certain facts 
that must be taken account of. The chief fault of the theory 
lies in its assuming the unwarrantable metaphysical hypothesis 
that matter is the world-principle and that mind is its function. 
Or it assumes a dualistic standpoint, but regards matter as 
active, consciousness as passive. Now let us not forget, in the 
first place, that consciousness is a fact. Secondly, it is not a 
mere epiphenomenon. Thirdly, if it is something more than 
a function of matter, and yet affected by motion, the law of 
the conservation of energy is as much violated in this case as 
when mind acts on matter. In the fourth place, if it is but a 
function of matter, it is miraculous how a function can philoso- 
phize about itself and that of which it is the function. 

Now we have as little right to say that consciousness is 
the product of external motion as that it produces motion in 
the external world. All that we know and all that we can say 
is, (1) that consciousness is active, and (2) that external move- 
ments correspond to psychical impulses. That the one phe- 
nomenon should in any way be the cause of the other scems 
inconceivable to us, simply because we implicitly base our 


1 Die Willenshandlung. 
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reasoning on the hypothesis that mind and matter are two 
entirely distinct substances, or at any rate, that they are two 
distinct phenomena. This, of course, is an altogether gratuitous 
metaphysical hypothesis, which makes an explanation of the 
facts an impossibility. I can offer no satisfactory hypothesis, 
but it seems to me that until such an hypothesis is forth- 
coming, all we can do is to content ourselves with the facts. 
We have no right to deny certain facts because they do not fit 
into an assumed scheme of the world. We cannot say that 
psychical phenomena cause physical changes, and vice versa, if 
we have already separated these two realms. Still it remains 
a fact that what we call a psychical phenomenon precedes what 
we call a physical phenomenon, and the reverse. A psychical 
impulse is followed by a movement ; how the thing is done, I 
do not know. If the thing is utterly inconceivable on dualistic 
principles, so much the worse for these principles. 

Together with physical determinism we rule out as insuff- 
cient all such indeterministic theories as base themselves on 
the dualistic hypothesis, and then endeavor to show how a 
psychical impulse or will can exert an influence on matter. 
According to some, the will does not cause motion but simply 
directs it, and hence does not violate the law of the conserva- 
tion of energy, because directing requires no putting forth of 
new energy; others say the effort put forth is so small, that 
really you ought not to count it as new energy at all. 

I therefore leave the question as to how movement is caused 
by will-action unanswered ; in fact I repudiate the manner of 
putting the question. — Let me return now to the subject of 
psychical activity, and examine those theories which hold that 
the will is free. What is meant by saying that this psychical 
activity, the will, is free? Evidently this: The will is not 
subject to the law of causality ; it is cause without being effect. 
Freedom means, as Schopenhauer and Kant put it, the faculty 
of beginning a causal series. A man is free when he has the 
power of beginning a causal series without being in any way 
determined thereto. This psychical activity is free when it 
acts without cause ; when the manner of its action depends on 
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no antecedent event. I will to perform a certain act ; nothing 
has determined me to will as I did ; under the same conditions 
I could have willed otherwise. However the view may be modi- 
fied, freedom essentially means a causeless will. 

1. Now it has been seen, first, that this psychical function can- 
not act unless there be some cause or occasion for its action, and 
that the manner in which it acts depends wholly upon conditions. 
Therefore to assert that the will is free belies the facts. 

2. In the second place, such a thing as free will is inconceiv- 
able. We have psychical activity ; we cannot conceive of this act- 
ing without cause. We cannot think otherwise than in terms of 
causality. If, therefore, we would understand this mental 
activity or will at all, we must inquire into its causes. A free 
will means a will that has no cause, the power to act without a 
sufficient cause ; to postulate this of the will is equivalent to 
waiving all explanation of it. Even those who approach the 
subject from the Kantian standpoint must think in causal terms 
or else forego every attempt at a scientific explanation, for 
knowledge is possible only undef certain conditions, the forms 
of the mind. When you repudiate these forms, you simply 
yield up your only possibility of knowing. 

Wherever in the world we have a phenomenon we seck 
for its cause in some antecedent phenomenon or sum of phe- 
nomena. If we acknowledge the application of the law to the 
events of physical nature, and deny its validity in the mental 
sphere, we present an exception to the uniformity of nature. 
And as Bain says: ‘“ Where there is no uniformity, there is 
clearly no rational guidance, no prudential foresight.” Every 
act, be it ever so insignificant, has its antecedent cause. 
I can sit down or get up as I please, but whether I please 


or not depends on conditions which may be apparent or 
concealed. James holds in his article on “The Dilemma of 
Determinism” that the world would be no less rational if 
actions like the bending into one street rather than into 
another were left to absolute volition. However, such a 
slight deviation from the law would be, as far as the principle 
is concerned, as great a miracle as though the planet Jupiter 
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should sway from its path. It would make the entire universe 
irrational. In the words of Riehl: “ However infinitely small 
the difference between such a world and the real one might 
appear to the fancy, for the understanding an infinitely small 
deviation from the law of determination of occurrences, from 
the general law of causality, would still remain an infinitely 
great miracle. There would arise out of the ability to perform 
apparently insignificant acts with absolute freedom, the ability 
to pervert the entire order of nature in continually increasing 
extents. The consequences of a single element of irrationality, 
an exception to the law of causation, could not but make the 
whole of nature irrational, just as a very little amount of 
ferment is able to produce fermentation in an entire organic 
mass. Nature could not exist alongside of an undetermined 
power of freedom.” ! 

In order to escape these difficulties many devices are re- 
sorted to. We must think in terms of causality; true. But, 
nevertheless, the will is free. In order to make these two con- 
tradictions agree, causality is simply interpreted to mean free- 
dom or non-causality. In other words, a special theory of 
causality is manufactured to meet the requirements of the 
libertarian doctrine. Dr. Ward is guilty of such a fabricated 
scheme of harmonizing opposites. He will not grant that 
‘free’ and ‘uncaused’ are synonyms. There are two kinds of 
causation: in the one case it means a law of uniform phenom- 
enal sequence. By this kind of causation the physical world 
is ruled, the important exception being miracles. But there is 
also such a thing as originative causation. An intelligent sub- 
stance, for example, acts as an originative cause. Such a sub- 
stance is the human soul. Dr. Ward bases his interpretation 
of the causal law on the hypothesis of freedom, which is the 
very thing to be proved. You say, he exclaims, there is no 
such a thing as an originative cause? Look at the human 
will. You have anti-impulsive will-acts due to the soul’s power 
of absolute choice. You say, he continues, that free-will vio- 
lates the causal principle ? Not at all, for what does causation 


1 Riehl: Aviticismus, Bd. 2. Zweiter Theil, p. 243. 
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signify but originative cause ? — It is evident we have here an 
excellent example of the circulus vitiosus. 

Martineau may be accused of the same vicious reasoning. 
The will, he says, is a cause, Z.¢., “it is something which ter- 
minates the balance of possibilities in favor of this phenom- 
enon rather than that.”” This notion he applies to the universe, 
then back again to the will. He wants to show that the idea 
of causality applied does not make for determinism but for 
freedom; he begins by assuming that causality equals freedom. 
His false.reasoning is very apparent. Determinists say, ac- 
cording to him, every action must have a cause, the will must 
be controlled by motives, for nothing can be without a cause. 
The will cannot be free because of this causal principle. Yes, 
answers Martineau, if causality means that different effects 
must have different causes, then the will is not free. But it is 
not true that different effects must have different causes. The 
will is not determined, because different effects need not have 
different causes. They need not have different causes, because 
in the will we have an example of a cause which has the power 
to determine an alternative, z.c., a free cause. This amounts 
to saying, the will is free because it is free. Martineau also 
asserts that the counterpart of this idea is found in the cosmos 
in a like preferring power. We see nothing of the kind in 
the cosmos unless we read it into the cosmos ourselves. 

3. We observe, then, that a free will is wholly inconceivable; 
it violates the law of causality. The psychological investiga- 
tion has already shown that it contradicts the facts. We must 
now also insist that, if the will zs free, it is utterly useless to 
attempt to determine it. And yet everybody acts on the con- 
viction that this may be done. If nothing can determine it, 
what is the use of education, of laws, of arguments, of 
entreaties, of moral suasion, of punishment, and all those 
means employed to determine conduct? How can an utterly 
groundless willing be in any way held responsible? The vol- 
untary activity has been initiated without being caused. 
Hence nothing can be done to affect it. Like a deus ex 


machina, the free will enters upon the scene of action, and in 
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the same mysterious manner disappears. How can it be 
approached, this guilty party? Why offer it motives if these 
have no influence? Besides, if the will does not come under 
the causal law, why speak of its development during the 
various periods of race and individual life? If it cannot be 
determined, how explain the influences of disease and stimu- 
lants on it? Why should it ever degenerate? What becomes 
of it in sleep? Where is it in the hypnotized state? What 
would morality be to a person absolutely free?  “ Indeter- 
minism,” says Riehl, “would subject our moral ‘life to con- 
tingency.”” The free will cannot be impelled by reason to act; 
it can in no way be determined to adopt the more reasonable 
course, but acts groundlessly. Nor can conscience be of avail, 
nor remorse, nor any other ethical fecling. A person acting 
without cause would be utterly unreliable ; in fact, the ideal free 
man’s actions would resemble those of the lunatic. To desire 
such freedom would, indeed, as Leibniz exclaims, be to desire to 
be a fool. Or, in Schelling’s words: “To be able to decide for 
A and non-A without any motives whatsoever, would, in truth, 
simply be a prerogative to act in an altogether irrational manner.” 

I also fail to see in what respect the cause of libertarianism 
is helped by granting that the will cannot act without motives, 
but that it is, in some cases, able to choose one motive to the 
exclusion of the other, and that, too, without cause. The 
same fallacy obtains in the reasoning, whether you extend or 
limit this faculty of the will to begin a new causal series. 
When Martineau asserts the will to be a cause “ which ter- 
minates the balance of possibilities in favor of this phenomenon 
rather than that,” he maintains absolute freedom of volition, 
and lays himself open to all the objections urged above. 

4. To say that the will is free, in the sense of being 
uncaused, is to make it altogether inconceivable. If the 
causal law cannot be applied to this psychical activity, nothing 
can be said of it at all, perhaps not even that it exists, for we 
are not, I believe, directly conscious of it; and even if we 
were, we should have to be conscious of it in terms of con- 
sciousness. We can speak and think only in intellectual 
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terms. Many attempts have been made to bring some 
meaning into this notion of freedom, but without success. 
Every undertaking of this kind ends, and must end, in con- 
tradictions, which ought to convince philosophers of the futility 
of their efforts to think otherwise than in terms of thought. 
Right here is the point, they will reply, you are applying forms 
of thought to the phenomena of mind, but you forget that 
they are but forms. When you theorize concerning the will, 
when you look at will-acts, it must necessarily seem to you 
that the will is determined, because you are applying mental 
forms. But strip your mind of all these categories, and you 
have the Ding an sich, the real thing in itself, “we es leibt und 
/ebt,” as the Germans say. You must think of it without 
applying mental functions at all, and then you have the intel- 
ligible self. This intelligible self is uncaused, free. In the 
same breath Kant holds the intelligible to be “ wnerkennbar,” 
and proceeds to describe it in detail. According to Kant’s 
own statements and principles, the thing in itself is unknow- 
able. Besides, it is a violation of his own principles even to 
hypostasize any such being as the thing in itself. It is an 
abstraction—a something supposed to be the bearer of the 
mental functions. These we abstract, and then set up this 
logical creation of ours as a reality. According to Kantian 
philosophy such a product of the functions of the intellect is 
a phenomenon merely, no reality. 

Schopenhauer, who has used the foulest language against 
philosophers for juggling with words, straightway falls into the 
same evil ways himself, and fairly revels in contradictory state- 
ments. After having denied motiveless willing, he suddenly 
discovers that where there is responsibility there is freedom. 
Every act is the necessary outcome of character, but this 
empirical character is the product of an intelligible character 
or freedom. The thing in itself is will ; of this the philo- 
sophical subject is immediately conscious. This metaphysical 
entity Schopenhauer takes out of the phenomenal order, thus 
freeing it from the law of causality. Man’s free intelligible 
character expresses itself in his “unfree” empirical character. 
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Now, in the first place, this intelligible self is a mere 
abstraction. We think in certain forms. We are still employ- 
ing these functions when we abstract from the characteristics 
of knowledge a something, which we assume to be their 
bearer. It is therefore an error to hold that we are immedi- 
ately conscious of a being utterly free from the forms of 
thought. Weare by no means conscious of such an abstrac- 
tion; it is a creation of our reason. Besides, according to 
Schopenhauer himself, your consciousness is but a manifesta- 
tion of the thing in itself, or will. You, therefore, have here 
in consciousness no direct communication with the “ent- 
schleierter Wille,” after all, but with its objectification only. 
Finally, how can the intelligible will, to which no categories 
are to be applied, be said to make the empirical self ? 

The long and short of it is, the thing in itself is a mean- 
ingless abstraction. It is, as Kant says, the Grensbegriff of 
the understanding, to be negatively designated only. And 
even when we apply negative terms to it, we are applying 
mental forms, are we not ? 

Similar objections must be raised against other metaphysical 
theories which undertake to square the circle. According to 
Green, for example, there is reproduced in man’s consciousness 
an eternal consciousness, “ not existing in time, but the condi- 
tion of there being an order in time; not an object of expe- 
rience, but the condition of there being an_ intelligent 
experience, and, in this sense, not ‘empirical,’ but ‘intel- 
ligible.’”’! In these words, man’s consciousness is set over 
and against the eternal consciousness. In the former, the 
latter is reproduced. The term “reproduced” implies cau- 
sality; the eternal nature reproduces itself in the other. 
Besides employing this causal notion, which is, according 
to hypothesis, a condition inherent in Divine intelligence, the 
further error is made of holding one being against another. 
This means individualization ; we have, therefore, parts, indi- 
vidual personalities, besides a supreme personality. Mental 
forms that have reality only in the phenomenal world which 


1 Green, Prolegomena, B. 1, Ch. III, Sec. 74, p. 79. 
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they create are here applied to a Divine intelligence. I am 
not a unity, Green tells me, for unity is merely a characteristic 
of my knowledge, but a manifestation of the Supreme One; 
as though the latter terms were not, every one of them, also 
functions of knowing only, and, therefore, inapplicable to reality. 

But let us overlook these contradictions. Let us grant that 
man’s consciousness is a reproduction of the eternal conscious- 
ness. Then the former is not that absolute free cause it is 
held to be. 

Green next finds that all things in nature are determined by 
the self-originating mind in the universe. There is beside this 
determination, he says, another sense in which we ourselves 
are not so much determined by it as identified by it with itself, 
a mode, the subject of its self-communication. All this is 
utterly unintelligible on the supposition that space, time, and 
the intellectual concepts are forms only, having reality within 
the phenomenal world. 

In short, causality is, like the others, an intellectual form, 
and as such has reality only in the phenomena which it orders. 
This category cannot be applied to the principle itself. Green 
admits this, but forgets his own admission. Taking the world 
as a whole, he speaks of it as the effect of the unifying 
principle. 

Now let us, for a moment, admit that the agent is the cause 
of the phenomenal world. Let us understand the case cor- 
rectly. The agent is a unifying principle ; he creates phe- 
nomena, and creates them according to the forms inherent in 
his nature. Is, then, this creation of his a free act? He 
creates a phenomenal world, but he creates it (@) uncon- 
sciously, and (4) could create no other; he must always create 
one like this ; it must be in space and time. Its events are 
cause and effect. <A free principle we could not understand 
to be compelled to act according to forms. And Green dis- 
tinctly states that the agent in thus creating knowledge is a 
free cause. The agent, however, does not feel himself free in 
this respect, however free he may seem to himself to be as 


regards other acts. 
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The trouble with Green’s position is that it is a metaphysical 
hypothesis which sins against all the demands of a true 
hypothesis ; it contradicts itself, and fails to explain the facts. 
In truth, the metaphysical system is still to be discovered 
which can present a conceivable doctrine of free will. Accord- 
ing to Green, I am a manifestation of the Godhead ; not a 
unity, but the part of a greater unity —a phenomenon merely. 
And yet this phenomenon feels itself as a personality, and 
philosophizes concerning itself and the Supreme One, whose 
manifestation it is. This is as though the function of seeing 
should make for itself a philosophy of the eye and theorize 
concerning its relation to the eye. Of course, “bei Gott ist 
alles méglich !’" This phenomenon or manifestation feels 
itself to be a person, one different from every other one and 
the Godhead. But it only ¢Aznks it is, says Green, because of 
certain inherent characteristics. A function, then, is endowed 
with other functions.! 

There are, it is said, certain facts which make for free will. 
“T hold, therefore,” says Sidgwick, “that against the formidable 
array of cumulative evidence offered for Determinism, there is 
but one argument of real force ; the immediate affirmation of 
consciousness in the moment of deliberate action.” 2 

1. Now, if it were really true that we have a consciousness 
of being free in the sense in which this term has been used, 
this feeling would have as little weight as a scientific proof as 
the feeling that the sun moves around the earth has for 
astronomy. Where a man accepts this “immediate intuition 
of the soul’s freedom” as a proof of its actuality, he is simply 
asserting that his soul is free because he feels it to be free.* 

2. And even granting that such a feeling can prove any- 
thing, must we not show (1) that it exists, (2) what it tells us? 


? We may say that metaphysicians proceed from the assumption that the will is 
free, and then try to find an hypothesis making this possible. Theologians, on 
the other hand, first make their hypothesis, and then assert either freedom or 
determination, according as the hypothesis seems to demand it. Given a good 
and just God, sin and punishment, find the nature of the will. Given an abso- 
lute, omniscient Creator, find the nature of the will. 


® Methods of Ethics, p. 67. 3 Dr. Ward, 
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Libertarians claim that men are conscious of being free, and 
see herein a proof of their thesis. But the all-important 
question is, whether men really say and believe themselves to 
be free in the sense in which these philosophers claim that 
they are. The libertarian throws into this consciousness his 
entire doctrine, thereby garbling the facts to suit his theory. 

It is necessary, therefore, to analyze this consciousness of 
freedom. Before the volition takes place there may be present 
in consciousness a feeling that I can do either this or that. In 
the moment of willing no such feeling exists, while after the 
act has been willed and executed I say to myself, I might have 
done otherwise. Now all the possibilities of action occur to 
me, my mind is in a different state, certain painful feelings 
that formerly exerted an irresistible influence are no longer 
present, or only dimly remembered. All the conditions being 
changed, I feel as though I could have acted differently. And 
so I could have done, if only I had willed differently, and so I 
could have willed differently, if only the conditions of willing 
had been different. I can do what I will to do; I am free to 
get up or sit down, free to go home or stay here, to give up 
all my prospects in life, if only I will to do so. Never does 
my consciousness tell me that a volition is uncaused, that 
there was no reason for my willing as I did will, that the will 
is the absolute beginning of an occurrence, that at any moment 
any volition may arise regardless of all antecedent processes. 
Least of all does it tell me that I am the manifestation of an 
intelligible self which I feel to be free. 

If, then, this feeling has any value as evidence, it proves no 
more than the logical possibility of acting otherwise. Besides, 
I cannot grant that t!‘s so-called sense of freedom is an 
immediate consciousnes . The subject simply reasons con- 
cerning his acts, weighs the different possibilities against each 
other. If any feeling accompanies this process, it is due to a 


misconception. 
But do I feel that I could have zwz//ed otherwise? I think 


not. I may reason about my willing, and finally conc/ude that 
I could have willed otherwise. I may feel that there was a 
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possibility of willing otherwise than as I did will. But I am 
reasoning when I say that under the same conditions I could 
have willed otherwise. And this conclusion, for it is a conclu- 
sion, is due to the agent’s ignorance of causes. To this 
ignorance Spinoza attributes the entire subjective illusion of 
freedom. At any rate our zmmedtate consciousness gives us 
no account whatever of the real question, v7z., whether we will 
without cause. As we have seen, the action is the expression 
of the person’s character. With this character the agent 
identifies himself, and, being unconscious of the influences 
that have moulded this personality of his, he regards his will 
as an originative faculty. 

Against those who so strongly emphasize the sense of 
freedom, we may urge the deterministic standpoint generally 
accepted in all the affairs of life. We regard the actions of 
men as necessary functions of their character. In all historical 
sciences, we invariably seck for the causes of events, we 
analyze the characters of the actors, and show the influences of 
the times and surroundings. Our entire social life is based 
on the conviction that under certain conditions men will act 
in a certain way. That this is so, let the methods of education 
and government attest. 

The feeling of responsibility is also urged against determin- 
ism, and accepted as a proof of liberty. This, however, may 
be explained. The person regards every voluntary action of 
his as the expression of his personality, with which he identifies 
himself, even though it is the product of manifold causes. 
It is held that if a man could be taught to recognize his 
conduct as a necessary outcome of certain conditions, he would 
cease to blame himself for it. This might be the case if he 
regarded his personality as something over and against certain 
moving forces, pushing the will now hither now thither. He 
feels himself as an agent, the acts as /zs acts, and sees no 
reason why this self from which the acts emanated, should not 
be held responsible. 

But if action is the necessary expression of character, and 
character the necessary product of conditions, why 4o/d any 
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one responsible, even though he feel himself responsible? If 
man’s acts are the effects of causes, why punish him for what 
he cannot help? Because punishment is a powerful deter- 
mining cause. Why should I be held responsible for my deeds ? 
“The reply is,” in Tyndall’s words, “the right of society to 
protect itself against aggressive injurious forces, whether they 
be bound or free, forces of nature or forces of man.’ Punish- 
ment can have a meaning only in a deterministic scheme of 
things. We can by education make a moral being out of man, 
that is, determine him to act for the social good. As Riehl 
expresses it epigrammatically: “Man is not held responsible 
because he is by birth a moral being; he becomes a moral 
being because he is held responsible.” 

There are many men who, while acknowledging the argu- 
ments of the deterministic theory to be unanswerable, yet 
reject it on practical grounds. However, even if it were so 
that man cannot live by it, this would by no means impair its 
truth. The fact that the knowledge of certain things might 
produce injurious consequences can have no weight with the 
philosopher. Truth is one thing, expediency another. The 
history of the world has shown us thus far that we need have 
no fear of the truth. The proclamation of new truths has 
invariably been met with denunciations. Morality was believed 
to be in danger, but gradually the hated theory became an 
axiom, and the world is living right on. 

The deterministic theory is not, as has been claimed, a 
discouraging and paralyzing doctrine. On the contrary, the 
knowledge that we are determined must determine us to avoid 
certain conditions and seek others more favorable. Determinism 
does not destroy the energy of action. Fatalistic nations like 
the Mohammedans were far more energetic than Christian 
ascetics, who believed in the will’s absolute freedom. Deter- 
minism is the strongest motive to action. If I am exceedingly 
desirous of fame how can the knowledge that this desire has 
been caused by conditions affect me? Why should it make 
me less ambitious? If I have been morally educated, I shall 


1 Fortnightly Review. 1877. Science and Man, p. 612. 
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continue to strive after certain things in spite of my belief in 
determinism. I shall go right on deliberating and choosing as 
heretofore, and make an effort to live an honorable, useful life. 
«“ Now when it is said by a fatalist,’’ Butler writes, “ that the 
whole constitution of nature, and the actions of men, that 
every thing and every mode and circumstance of every thing, 
is necessary, and could not possibly have been otherwise, it is 
to be observed, that this necessity does not exclude deliberation, 
choice, preference, and acting from certain principles and to 
certain ends ; because all this is a matter of undoubted expert- 
ence, acknowledged by all, and what every man may, every 
moment, be conscious of.”"! «The author of nature then being 
certainly of some character or other, notwithstanding necessity, 
it is evident this necessity is as reconcilable with the particular 
character of benevolence, veracity, and justice, in him, which 
attributes are the foundation of religion, as with any other 
character ; since we find their necessity no more hinders men 
from being benevolent than cruel ; true than faithless; just 


9 


than unjust, or, if the fatalist pleases, what we call unjust.”’? 


FRANK THILLY. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


1 Analogy of Religion. Ch. vi, p. 153 
2 Analogy of Religion. Ch. vi, p. 159. 
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THE MORALITY THAT OUGHT TO BE. 


HERE is a distinction, certain thinkers say, between the 

morality that ought to be and the morality that is. The 
state of society, which the moral code, at any given time and 
place in force, tends to bring about, is (they say), or at least 
may be, a very bad state of things indeed. They do not mean 
by this, simply that this code may be very unintelligently 
adapted to realizing the objects for which it was designed; 
(those also who confine their investigations to the morality 
that is, may make this complaint and do make it); they mean 
that the very ideal of an existing moral code is not above 
question —that it may perhaps be a distinctly low or bad 
ideal. And they propose, as an intelligible object of inquiry, 
to ascertain what is the best ideal. This, they affirm, is the 
only ideal that deserves to be called the moral end ; conduct 
in accordance with it is alone moral conduct; commands 
enjoining one to that conduct are the only injunctions of 
morality, and the obligation to obey these injunctions is the 
moral obligation properly so called. 

Under this general description two distinct and separate 
inquiries are comprised, which ought in the name of clearness 
to be distinguished by different terminology, but which are 
not. There is the question as to what is the best ideal, in the 
sense of the word ‘best’ in which a machine may be best ; and 
there is the question as to what is the best ideal in quite a 
different sense of the word ‘best,’ which will be more _pre- 
cisely set forth presently. 

Those who busy themselves with the first question remark, 


that a machine which is not itself an object of beauty or 
curiosity, and is not fit to do anything that anybody wants 
done, is good for nothing. All things are held to be of value, 
to be good, only to the extent that directly or indirectly they 
minister to some desire, and the only thing which in and of 
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itself is good is the satisfaction of desire. Well, then, one 
may be supposed to argue, if the satisfaction of one desire is 
good, the satisfaction of that and another one is better, and 
the superlative degree of this sort of thing, the ideal best, is 
the satisfaction of all the desires of everybody. On the 
contrary, nothing in and of itself is bad but the realization of 
an aversion, or let us say, the disappointment of a desire. If 
the disappointment of one desire is bad, the disappointment of 
that and another desire is worse, and the worst is the disap- 
pointment of all desires. Of two things which are good, we 
may suppose our reasoner to continue, that which satisfies the 
more desires is the better. Of two things which are bad, that 
which disappoints the less desire is the better. And a thing 
which works both ways, which ministers to some desires and 
frustrates others, must be regarded as on the whole good or 
bad according to the relative value of the desires which it 
respectively gratifies and disappoints. Conduct like every- 
thing else is to be estimated in this way. Good conduct in the 
narrowest sense of the word is simply action adapted to the 
end which the agent may have in view, —to lassoing a wild 
steer perhaps, or shooting down a sheriff's posse. Good 
conduct in a broader sense is that which tends to realize all 
the agent’s desires taken as a whole. Good conduct, in the 
broadest sense, is that which tends to realize to the utmost 
not merely the agent’s desires taken as a whole, but the 
desires of every one taken as a whole. It is in proportion as 
conduct approaches this ideal that it may be moral; it is in 
proportion as the agent intends it to approach this ideal that 
it zs moral, and a moral injunction is simply a command 
enjoining a line of action which in the class of cases pointed 
to by it is in the long run best. 

In stating this position I have ignored a multitude of 
controversies. It is affirmed for instance that one may go a 
step farther in defining ‘the good-in-itself’ than those who 
describe it as the satisfaction of desire have done; that what 
satisfies desire is pleasure; that pleasures are welcome, are 
held to be of value, are good, even when they come in a form 
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that one had up to that time been ignorant of and could not 
therefore desire; that all things which are desired have come 
to be so only because and in so far as through one’s own 
experience, or through the testimony of other people, one has 
come to believe them to be pleasurable; and that pleasure 
therefore is the true ‘ good-in-itself’ or ultimate end. On the 
contrary, by parity of reasoning it is concluded that pain is the 
only thing that in and of itself is bad, that pain is the ultimate 
object of aversion. But the truth upon this and other contro- 
verted points it is not necessary for the present to consider; 
for except as otherwise stated the remarks to be made below 
apply equally to every one of the alternatives known to me 
upon these points. 

Of these remarks the first is that the superstructure of the 
foregoing doctrine is too large for the foundation. Admitting 
that the satisfaction of a desire is good, the question arises, 
good for whom? Obviously for him who received the satis- 
faction, for him whose desire it was, let us say forme. The 
argument continues : if the satisfaction of one desire is good, 
the satisfaction of that and another one is better. But that 
depends on whose desire the second one is. If it is also mine, 
then no doubt it is true that the satisfaction of the two is better 
than that of cither of them separately. The satisfaction of 
one desire of mine is good because I value it; the satisfaction 
of that and another one of mine is better for the like reason, 
because I value it more. But suppose that the second desire 
is Jones’s, then who ‘values it more’? [? If I do, it will be 
because I also desire to have Jones gratified; because that is a 
second desire of my own which is gratified. Otherwise I will 
not value it more. As the same reasoning applies to Jones, it 
follows that neither of us will value it more. It does not 


appear that if the satisfaction of one desire is good, the 
satisfaction of that and another one is better, and that the 
satisfaction of all the desires of everybody is the best con- 
ceivable. What does appear is, that the ideal for me is to 
have all my own desires gratified, including, of course, my 
desires that other people should be gratified and disappointed 
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in various ways; that the ideal for Jones is to have all his 
desires gratified, including those that other people should be 
gratified and disappointed in various ways ; and soon. There 
would appear to be not one ideal, but as many ideals as there 
are individuals. Good would seem to mean a different thing 
in reference to every different person; would seem to mean in 
reference to me, what is capable of ministering to my desires, 
and in reference to Jones, what is capable of ministering to 
his desires, and so on. Or, since the capability of anything to 
minister to one’s desires depends upon one’s tastes, good 
means in reference to me what suits my tastes, and in 
reference to Jones what suits his tastes, and soon. A thing 
which suits one person and does not suit another, is both good 
and bad, but in different senses. A thing which suits two 
people is good twice over, but in different senses. As moral 
conduct on this theory is simply a certain kind of good 
conduct, there are as many senses of the word moral as of the 
word good. Supposing that under given circumstances it is 
possible to do any one of several things, the conduct which is 
aimed at that one of those things which is most to my liking 
is under those circumstances far excellence the moral conduct, 
if the gratification of my desires is the ideal; and on this 
theory it is the ideal. But the gratification of Jones’s desires 
is also the ideal; and what is most to my taste may be least to 
his. What is par excellence right under any given circum- 
stances may be also far caxcellence wrong; one may be both 
obliged to do and not to do it, and with equal reason. As 
virtually every course of action is offensive to somebody and 
agreeable to some one else, there is hardly anything that one 
is not in duty bound both to do and not to do. There is 
almost no opportunity of doing one’s duty, without violating 
other duties just as sacred. One’s duty to please one’s self is 
quite as sacred as one’s duty to please anybody else. It is one’s 
duty to do as one likes because one likes it; it is one’s duty to 
do as some one else likes, or rather as any one else likes, for a 
corresponding reason. 

I do not develop these consequences as a reproach to the 
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doctrine from which they follow, still less as a refutation of it ; 
it would be ridiculous to do so. If any one finds those conse- 
quences immoral, or abominable, or any other hard name, it 
must be in some other sense of those words than the theory 
before him recognizes ; it must be by an appeal to some other 
standard of goodness and morality than the one from which 
those consequences follow. He will find it bad in a sense in 
which it never claimed to be good, and inconsistent with a 
standard with which it has no business to be consistent. Asa 
bit of science it will not suffer at his hands. 

But it might be said that it is only by treating a part of the 
doctrine under consideration as if it were the whole that its 
logical outcome is made to appear to be a multiplicity of 
standards, with their bizarre, though not immoral, consequences. 
It is quite true, it may be said, that if the satisfaction of one 
of your desires is good for you, the satisfaction of that and 
another one of yours ts for you still better. It is also quite 
true that if you do not care to have Jones gratified, the satis- 
faction of one of his desires, in addition to that of one of your 
own, will add nothing to your proper satisfaction, will be in 
nowise better for you. But it will be better for Jones, or 
rather will be better for you and Jones together. This belongs 
to the doctrine in hand quite as much as the part of it which 
was above given exclusive consideration. Neither you nor 
Jones, perhaps, will value the satisfaction of two desires more 
than that of one of them alone if the second desire is to 
belong to the other man; but the other man will value it, 
and its value to him, plus the value of the satisfaction of the 
first desire to the first man, amount to more than either of 
these values separately; if there are two satisfactions, either 
one alone is less than itself, plus another. But if so, the sat 
isfaction of two desires is better than that of one, not alone 
when they belong to the same person, but generally ; if the 
satisfaction of one desire is good, the satisfaction of more 
desires is better, and the ideal limit of this sort of thing, the 
best, is the satisfaction of all the desires of everybody. The 
satisfaction of all the desires of one person is good, but it can 
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lay no claim to be the moral ideal, the dest, for it is not so 
good as the satisfaction of all the desires of that person and 
of some one else. The multitude of personal ideals stand in 
subordination to the great ideal which includes them and in 
which they are reduced to unity. It alone, therefore, is on 
this theory the moral end. 

To this the rejoinder is that the satisfaction of two desires 
is shown to be better than that of one; in one sense when both 
desires belong to the same person, and in another sense when 
they belong to different persons. The satisfaction of two of 
one’s desires is better than that of either of them singly in the 
sense that one values it more highly. The satisfaction of two 
desires belonging one to one person and one to another is 
better than that of either desire singly, not in the sense that 
it is valued more highly, but in the sense that it is valued more 
times, valued by more people. If this difference is not plain 
enough already, it may be made so in this way : Suppose that 
there are four pictures and three critics ; and that the critics 
agree that the first picture is second best, but are totally 
at variance about the other three, one holding the second one 
is best, one the third, and the other one the fourth. Then the 
first picture is better than either of the other three in the 
sense that it is valued by more people, and either of the other 
three are both better and worse than the first, in the sense 
that each of them is valued both more highly by the critic who 
thinks it the best, and less highly by the other two who think 
it one of the worst. 

Well, then, the argument runs, if the satisfaction of one 
desire is in and of itself govd, the satisfaction of two desires 
is better; in one sense if both desires belong to the same per- 
son, in another sense if they belong to different persons. 
From this the only thing that follows is, that the satisfaction of 
all my desires is, in one sense, the best, the ideal, and in 
another sense is not the best, is not so good as the satisfaction 
of all my desires and those of some one else besides. It is 
not possible to reach a single standard along this line. The 
individual ideals are not reduced to a unity in the general ideal, 
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because it is not shown to be superior to them, and it cannot 
be shown to be superior. To do so would require one to prove 
that it is better in the sense in which they are severally good, 
and as there is no one sense in which they are severally good, 
this is impossible. The individual standards are good, one of 
them in one sense, another in another, and so on. The gen- 
cral standard cannot be better in any of these senses of the 
word good, for the person whose ideal is to be proved to be 
inferior would be required to desire something more than what 
by hypothesis he desires most. And even if the general 
standard were shown to be better in the same sense of the 
word good, in which some personal standard is good, or in the 
several senses of the word good, in which the whole multitude 
of personal standards are severally good, there would still be 
as many senses of the word good, and as many standards, as 
there are individuals. The general standard would be the ideal 
in one sense, so far as I am concerned, —in the sense that it 
is most to my taste ; and in another sense, so far as Jones is 
concerned, —in the sense that it is most to his taste ; and so 
on. This on the supposition that the words good, better, and 
best, in relation to the general standard, mean what they do in 
relation to any of the personal standards ; but the truth is that 
in relation to the general standard they have quite a special 
meaning. Each of the personal standards requires the word 
‘good’ to mean that which is capable of satisfying a certain per- 
son, and the word ‘better’ to mean that which is capable of sat- 
isfying that particular person still more ; while, so far as the 
general standard is concerned, that is good which is capable of 
satisfying anybody, and that is better which is capable either 
of satisfying that person more or of satisfying more persons. 
Instead, therefore, of reducing the multitude of personal 
standards to one, the general standard but adds one to their 
number. There were already as many standards as_ indi- 
viduals ; there are now all these and an extra. 

It remains to point out another difference between the 


general standard and the personal standards. Each of them 
obliges one to recognize the inequality of different objects of 
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desire, — their inequality for the same man and for different 
men. One man will sacrifice horses and dogs for antique 
gems, another will sacrifice antique gems for horses and dogs. 
The general standard does not oblige one to recognize any such 
difference, or rather it obliges one not to recognize any such 
difference on pain of moral paralysis. For one’s duty in the 
matter of the general standard is to take the line of conduct 
which under the given circumstances will satisfy the most 
desire, every desire disappointed being an offset against an 
equivalent satisfaction. So long as all the desires to be taken 
into consideration belong to the same person there will be no 
difficulty. One line of conduct will disappoint him in one way 
and gratify him in another, another line of conduct will dis- 
appoint him in some other way and gratify him in still another. 
Which of the two lines he would prefer, he can easily tell, or 
one who knows him may tell for him ; or if the balance stands 
even between them, it is no great matter which is chosen. 
But suppose that the lines of conduct to be selected from 
cause disappointment to one person and gratification to any 
other, and disappointment in one thing and gratification in 
another, then how does the general standard help one to 
decide? If one desire, no matter which one or whose, is to 
be taken as the equal of any other desire, no matter which one 
or whose ; and if the satisfaction of a desire is to be taken as 
the equivalent of the disappointment of a desire, then there is 
no difficulty. It may be hard in a given case to ascertain all 
the desires which the several lines of conduct will respectively 
satisfy and disappoint, but that is a difficulty in applying the 
theory, and not a hitch in the theory itself. But suppose one 
denies that the desire for hair-powder is the equivalent of the 
desire for food, and questions the equality of a gratification and 
disappointment, and inclines to the opinion that the desires of 
one person are much keener than those of another ; can one 
decide according to the general standard and recognize all these 
distinctions ? —To do so he must have some means of certifying 
how much keener one man’s desires are than another's ; whether 
A’s desire for hair-powder is not, in fact, more than the equiv- 
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alent of B's for food, and how much of one person's satisfaction 
is a set-off for how much of another person's disappointment. 
He must have a means of comparing the desires and disappoint- 
ments of different men, and the general standard supplies him 
with none. Whatever means he may use will govern his 
decision ; it will be according to f¢#at that he will decide and 
not according to the general standard. He may decide by 
trying to put himself in imagination in A's and b's place, and 
by considering whether his desire for hair-powder, if he were 
A, would be greater than his desire for food if he were B ; or 
he may say bluntly at once, without any effort of imagination, 
that the desire for hair-powder is essentially a weighty one 
(or a frivolous one, according to his taste), and that the desire 
for food is the opposite. In either case he will be consulting 
his own feelings in the matter and not the general standard ; 
he will be merging the general standard into his personal 
standard. His argument would run: that is good which is 
capable of affording anybody pleasure, that is better which 
would be capable of affording me more pleasure, if I were in 
other men’s circumstances. Or he may decide by noticing the 
amount of energy which A and B, respectively, have put forth, 
and may reason: since A works harder for hair-powder than B 
would for food, A’s desire is more than the equivalent for B's. 
But here the principle for decision is that might makes right, — 
an ancient and respectable principle, of which we shall have 
more to say by and by, but one which can hardly be deduced 
from the general standard. In effect, the instant you try to 
distinguish between desires, and between satisfactions and dis- 
appointments, and between people, that instant you become 
unable to move a step in accordance with the general standard, 
unless you are competent to take a thing which is good in one 
sense and not good in another, and a second thing which is 
good in a third sense and not good in a fourth, and decide 
which of these two things is on the whole the better. One 
who cannot do this must be contented to count desires and 
disappointments, and not weigh them. 

It appears, then, that we are led not to one moral ideal, but 
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to a number of them, no one of which can be shown to be 
better than the rest in any of the senses of the word good, 
which they recognize. To show that one of them is better 
than the rest in some other sense of the word good, would be 
quite easy, but quite irrelevant to the present undertaking, 
which is to develop the answer to the first of the two questions 
stated above, — to the question, namely, what is the best state 
of things in the sense ot the word ‘good,’ in which a machine 
may be best ? 

To this question the answer has been indicated. Let us 
turn to the second question. Those who address themselves 
to its solution mean by moral goodness something quite distinct 
from goodness in the ordinary sense of the word. They hold 
that for every one, or any one, to have all his desires gratified is 
by no means the highest ideal. There are some desires which 
are essentially low, and ought in any ideal scheme of life to 
be mortified. There are others which, if not exactly low, are 
trivial, and should be kept in due subordination to such of 
one’s impulses as are nobler. And to the noblest of all, whose 
dictates alone deserve the name of moral, the supreme control 
is due. 

This bare outline describes a number of systems of conduct, 
which differ from each other in the point, what is one’s noblest 
impulse ? This question each one decides for himself, or 
rather finds it already decided for him in the cast of his mind ; 
what he feels to be the noblest, what his heart goes out to, is 
the noblest. That is the actual method of decision, and the 
only one possible within the limits of this form of moral 
system. 

To decide rationally which of one’s impulses is the noblest, 
would be to decide by reference to some standard, which, by 
that very act, is assumed as a supreme standard already estab- 
lished. As one’s point of departure is the assumption that 
just such a standard needs to be found, this would amount to a 
contradiction in terms. It would be trying to find which of a 
number of things is the ideal of nobility by referring them to 
some other thing which is confessedly the ideal of nobility. 
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Every one finds within himself, then, a secret respect for 
some special mode of life. It may not be one which his char- 
acter permits him to follow ; he may be a coward and reverence 
bravery, or a clown and reverence manners and grace. But 
whether he lives up to it or not, whatever he yields a mental 
allegiance to as the supreme title of worth in conduct, forms 
the germ of his moral ideal. He may not call it his moral 
ideal, and commonly, unless he is a philosopher, he does not, 
for this is the standard that one lives by rather than speculates 
about. The ideal may be one of personal honor, or of chivalry, 
or of allegiance, or of love, or of religious devotion. Whatever 
it is, if it is the best thing in the man, we shall not be far out 
in calling the impulse to follow it his conscience. The word is 
commonly employed, of course, in other meanings, but we have 
done enough to guard it here against misconstruction. Con- 
science is often used to denote an automatic signal placed by 
the Creator in man’s breast to inform him when he is following 
and when departing from the will of God ; but as morality of 
divine origin is not our subject at the present moment, there 
can be no question of conscience in this sense. Even when I 
spoke above of religious devotion as among the ideals in this 
place to be discussed, I meant religious devotion on its subjective 
side without any question of external sanction, — the eagerness 
of an essentially devotional nature to surrender to what it 
believes to be the will of God, without thought of future 
reward or punishment. The disinterested impulse to immolate 
one’s self upon a point of honor is emotionally the same sort of 
thing. If the former may be called conscience, so for con- 
venience may the latter. 

Understanding this, then, by the word conscience, the posi- 
tion is that that alone is morally good which is approved by 
one’s conscience. Just as the eye is the final test of the 
color-quality of things, so the conscience is the test of the 


moral quality of things. 

The deductions from this position are not obscure. The 
first of them is that this sets up at once as many standards 
of morality as there are individuals. If to call a thing morally 
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good is simply to say that one’s conscience approves it, the 
term morally good means a different thing in reference to 
every different person; it means in reference to me what 
my conscience approves, and in reference to you what your 
conscience approves, and so on. If my conscience sanctions 
duelling or blood-revenge, they are right, not for me alone, but 
for every one. To arrange it that every one shall obey the 
dictates of his own conscience and let other people obey the 





dictates of their own consciences, is, within certain limits, a 
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very good practical measure ; but it receives no justification 
from the theory that conscience is the test of right and wrong. 
On the contrary, this arrangement is wrong in every one of 
the million senses of that word, which this theory recognizes. 
Everybody is, on this theory, in strictness obliged to obey the 
dictates of everybody else’s conscience quite as much as those 
of his own. 

To this it may be said that I have pushed the point too 
far; that I attribute to the isolated individual an authority 
which he does not possess. This may be brought out by the 
illustration of color. The final test, it was said, of the color 
of things is the eye, but not your eye nor my eye. You 
and I may see a green object where other people see a red 
one; if we do so, it will not be said that the thing is both 





red and green, but that it is red, and that you and I are 
color-blind. Just so in matters of morality. At any given 


time and place there is a very general agreement in what 
people have no conscientious scruples about doing. The 
as 





few who are eccentric should be recognized as such, 
morally blind. It is quite true that one time and people may 
differ widely from another in what its conscience sanctions. 
It is also true that times and peoples differ widely in justness 
of visual perception. We do not see footprints easily detected 
by the Indians. It took the genius of the early impressionists 
to see their pictures in the world about them; if we admit 
their portrayals to be true, it is not because they show us what 
we always saw, but because we can see it now. The same 
may be said of every advance in knowledge. One need not 
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pass a day now without noting some striking instance of 
natural selection, but if Darwin had not lived, where would 
one’s eyes be now? What distinguishes the real perception 
from the individual freak, is that other people may be brought 
to perceive it, too. They may need preliminary training, they 
may need fine natural parts to begin with, but if those who 
are fitly endowed and prepared can be made to see it too, then 
the perception is real. If but one or two hold out, they are 
simply eccentric. So in morals. One time differs from 
another because it has had contact with moral geniuses that 
have taught it to perceive what, but for them, it would have 
stayed blind to. It is not just, therefore, to set up the taste 
of the individual as the test of morality or anything else ; 
taken alone, his taste is a test of nothing ; it becomes a test 
of something only in unison with the taste of the great majority 
of his fellows. 

I must not be understood to attribute this argument to spe- 
cific writers. When one argues on paper, one seldom does it 
so badly. But we are dealing now with the things that one 
believes, not with what one prepares for print and publishes. 
I am quite ready to admit that outside of the philosopher's 
closet the only qualities that really exist, moral or otherwise, 
are those which the majority has permitted to do so. The real 
world is a world of convention ; majority vote is the sole cre- 
ative force in nature. But its power stops at the study door. 
Conventions fall away from the philosopher when he seats him- 
self among his books; it is his business to see things as in 
themselves they really are, not as every one agrees they are. 
You may not come to him and say that everybody says the rose 
is red, except Jones, and that therefore the rose is red and Jones 
is something unmentionable. He will turn upon you with the 
chill of logic in his voice and demand: You say the rose is 
red ; Jones says it is green. What reason is there to prefer 
Jones’s eye to yours, or yours to his? His standard of color is 
his eye; your standard is your eye; the rose is both red and 
green, —red according to your standard, green according to 
Jones's. There is no contradiction in the rose’s being in that 
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sense both red and not red, any more than there is in an 
object weighing both a pound and less than a pound, if the 
first pound is troy weight and the second avoirdupois. But 
you tell me that Smith, too, finds the rose red, and say it with 
an air as if that clinched it. Who is Smith that he can give 
the rose a redness which it did not have before? His eye is 
but another standard ; not a better one. Or is it that you and 
Smith are two ; and that Jones, who opposes you, is only one ? 
The omnipotence of two to one I admit in practical affairs, but 
you must not introduce politics into metaphysics. The rose 
before was both red and green; now that Smith is introduced 
it is red twice over and green, — red according to your eye, and 
red according to Smith’s. Just as a pound troy weight is less 
than a pound avoirdupois and less than a Roman pound. Even 
if you and Jones and Smith all agreed on the color, there 
would still be no unity of standard; the rose would be red 
three times over, simply. The majority vote would simply be 
replaced by a vote by acclamation. This in the sphere of 
color. I need not say that in the sphere of morality all this is, 
if not more true, at least more striking. In judgments of color, 
the general agreement (which, by-the-bye, is popularly over- 
estimated) obscures in one the fact that each opinion was 
stamped in a different mint, from a different die. In judg- 
ments on morality the agreement is much less striking, and 
the multiplicity of standard much less obscured. If so, this 
second definition of the words moral and good leads quite as 
plainly to a conflict of duties and ideals as the first definition did. 

Up to this point we have been considering moral ideals. 
That one is obliged to act in accordance with these ideals is, I 
believe, always assumed. It is our present purpose to ascer- 
tain in what sense one is obliged to do so. To this it is per- 
tinent to call to mind the familiar fact that there are certain 
sciences whose controlling object is knowledge, and certain 
others whose controlling object is application of knowledge to 
practice. Sciences of the practical stamp— logic and hygiene, 
for example — purport to assign the means to some given end. 
Zach of them consists, or, if completed, would consist, of a 
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description of the end with which it in especial is concerned, 
and of a code of rules, directions, precepts for its attainment. 
It is evident that ethics, as described in the first paragraph 
of this paper, belong to this class of sciences. The funda- 
mental doctrine of ethics, as there described, consists of a 
statement of the supreme end, the “best,’’ in some one of the 
many senses of the word good, and of a code of injunctions 
assigning the means, so far as they are known, for attaining it. 
If the end in question be one to the realization of which 
honesty will contribute, the injunction “Thou shalt not steal” 
will bear the same relation to it that the injunction “ Thou 
shalt not breathe impure air’ does to the end of hygiene, that 
is, to health. The question, then, is: What is the nature of 
the obligation to follow the precepts of practical sciences ? 
The obligation is not to be foolish, simply. If you are 
going in for health, and if the rules of hygiene really prescribe 
the means of attaining it, you are unwise not to follow them, 
that is all. In every act not reflex there are two parts, the 
end, which is a matter of desire, and the means, which is a 
matter of intellect. It is in respect to the latter that one who 
disregards his obligation in this sense, fails. The moral obli- 
gation is but a case of the general obligation to do as one 
likes intelligently. If you are bent upon following my wishes, 
or my conscientious scruples, such and such is what you must 
do; if you do not, you are self-defeating ; you are taking a 
road which will not lead you where you are making for. If 
you do not go in for health, or for gratifying me, or for my 
conscientious scruples, then there is no obligation to follow 
the precepts of hygiene, or of systems of morality of either of 
the two classes described. And note that the obligation begins 
only when you start to act. You may desire health as much 
as you please, but so long as you do not start in pursuit of it 
there is no obligation to observe the rules of hygiene. So 
long as one merely contemplates an end with longing there is 
no obligation to use the means for its attainment ; the obliga- 
tion begins only when one sets to work. And as the obligation 


to use the proper means is the same in kind, no matter what 
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one’s purpose in working is; the obligation to follow the rules 
of hygiene, or the rules of logic, or the rules of painting, is 
the same in kind as the obligation to follow the precepts of any 
system of the morality that ought to be, as distinguished from 
the morality that 1s. 

Not only is the moral obligation the same in kind as the 
obligation to take care of one’s health, but there is no reason 
other than mere inclination for giving one of these obligations 
precedence over the other. There would be if it could be 
shown that the moral end is superior to health ; but nothing of 
the kind can be shown. One may prove that one does choose 
to be moral rather than to be healthy, or vce versa, but not 
that one ought to do so. What obligation can there be to 
choose to be moral at all? Surely, not a moral obligation. A 
moral obligation presupposes that one has chosen the moral 
end ; it is simply the obligation, since you have chosen that end, 
to take such and such means of attaining it. From the fact 
that such and such are the means to an end, it in no wise 
results that you ought to choose that end. One might as well 
say, because a hammer is one of the means for horseshoeing, 
that therefore one ought to shoe horses. The only way in 
which one can be under, obligation to choose an end is_ by 
subordinating it as a means to some other end, which one has 
chosen. If I am bent on worldly prosperity, I am obliged to 
be conscientious, because other people respect it; but the 
obligation to choose conscientiousness is, in that case, a matter 
of policy, not of morals. The moral end is degraded to a 
mere means. Or, again, if I am bent on being moral, and am 
persuaded that it is right to care for one’s health, I am obliged 
to choose health, but the obligation is not a matter of hygiene, 
it is a matter of morals. Health has ceased to be an independ- 
ent end, and become a mere means. Of independent ends 
there can be no question which of them ought to be chosen, 
or ought to be preferred to others. None of the many moral 
aims which we have developed can maintain a claim to occupy 
higher ground than the others, or than aims not moral at all. 
The only question that can be asked is, which of them is 
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chosen, or preferred to others? And here the answer is not 
doubtful. Whether one will choose to be healthy, or to gratify 
some one else’s conscience, or his own conscience, will depend 
upon his tastes. He will always choose to gratify his own 
tastes. The very form of that moral end makes it in practice 


Supreme A. L. Hopper. 








AFFECTIVE ATTENTION. 


p* IFESSOR SULLY, in 7he Human Mind, has explicitly, 

though not very consistently or energetically, raised the 
question whether it is possible to attend to the pleasure-pain 
process, or whether the “object”’ of attention is always sensa- 
tional (sensation, perception, idea, efc.). ‘ Objects of atten- 
tion,” he says,! “are cither sensations and their combinations, 
sensation-complexes, or what we call ideas or representations, 
eg. the idea or mental image of a color.” And again :? 
«Attention in its simplest form is to be conceived on its sub- 
jective side as a kind of mental reaction upon a sensation 
already partially excited by the proper peripheral process of 
stimulation.” But :* “No doubt ... there is an clement of 
attention in ... affective observation or contemplation ; but 
since the need of intellectual claboration is done away with, 
the attention becomes relatively easy and spontaneous.” And :4 
“We can intensify a pain or a pleasure by attending to it as 
such.” 

This is not altogether self-consistent. But I suppose that 
the writer’s general theory would be something like this. A 
sensation is the correlate of a definite stimulation-process. It 
has thousands of qualities, separate and distinct. It, therefore, 
is the primary and more usual object of attention. An affec- 
tion, on the other hand, is the correlate of a diffused excitation- 
process.®° It has only two root-qualities, pleasure and pain.® 
Attention to it is, therefore, something less frequent and less 
sharply characterized than attention to sensation; but it is a 
possible and actually realized process. In the same way we 
may have an attention to volition ;‘ though, as volition has 
only one quality,® the process becomes vaguer still, tends to be 
swamped by voluntary movement, and is therefore not often 
It is this position which I propose to examine. 





noticed. 


1], p. 143. 2 Loe. cit. 3 II, p. 12. ‘I, p. 77. 
SII, pp. 11, 12. © I, p. 65. * La FF. * I, p. 67. 
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In a note published some little time since in J/zvd@! upon the 
perennially interesting topic of psychological nomenclature, | 
very doubtfully admitted the possible existence of the process 
of affective attention ; attention with pleasure-pain, pure and 
elemental, — not feeling, —as its object. I do not now think 
that the fusion is, or can be, realized. If we regard the pri- 
mary conscious processes as three in number, — sensation 
(s or S), affection (@ or A), and conation (¢ or C),—the two 
simplest fusion-series would appear to be : 

(1) Fusions of the first order : 

Perception (Sac). Feeling (se). Impulse (sac). 

(2) Fusions of the second order : 

Attention (SaC). Emotion (SAc). [Instinct (sd C). | 

Instinct, ¢.c., replaces affective attention. I have bracketed 
it because —for many reasons, which cannot be set forth in 
the present paper, but which I hope to discuss at another time 

~ it is not strictly codrdinate with attention and emotion. Ana- 
lytically examined, however, it seems to reduce to a balance- 
fusion of affection and conation, essentially transitory in 
character, and leading (through impulse) by way of association 
to action. Support for such a view may be found, to a 
greater or less degree, e.g, in Preyer, Bain, Volkmann, 
Schneider, Wundt. Especially valuable in this connection is 
Professor James’ formulation of his first law of instinct : the 
law of inhibition by habit.2 The illustrations to this law 
exemplify the passage of instinct into a fusion of a higher 
order, desire ; the main difference being the growth of the s of 
the former into an S in the latter. 

Instinct, of course, is a thorny topic. In place of saying 
above that it “reduces” to sdG, I should perhaps rather have 
stated that sdC is a demonstrable process, and that instinct 
suggests itself as the best term to cover it. There cannot cer- 
tainly be any harm in trying to definitize the word ; the text- 
books are hopelessly contradictory with regard to it. That for 
two reasons, mainly. (1) There is no agreement as to cona- 
tion ; and a psychologist’s attitude to instinct is determined by 


IN. S. LI, 6, pp. 235 ff. 2 Principles, Ul, 394. 
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his theory of will. (2) Biological considerations have been 
allowed to obscure the problem of psychology proper, —the 
analysis of the instinct-process as given. 

But to return to affective attention. Its examination may 
be divided into two parts. (1) Can we attend to a present 
affection? (2) Can we attend to a past affection ? 

To clear the ground, we must distinguish between the 
‘feeling’ and the ‘affection.’ The feeling (sdce) can be 
attended to, obviously, so far as it is sensational in composi- 
tion. We can attend to a tooth-ache. /.e., we attend to the 
sensational substrate of the painful affection ; other sensations 
and sensation-derivatives are thereby inhibited, in a degree 
corresponding to the intensity of the conative factor in atten- 
tion; the “pain grows worse.”” But there is no proof of 
affective attention. Or we wish to recall a pleasurable experi- 
ence. We close our sense-organs against external impressions, 
and concentrate our attention upon the reproduced ideational 
substrate of the pleasure. Naturally, the more complete the 
reproduction, “the pleasanter the memory.” But, again, no 
proof of affective attention.! 

(1) Affective attention, however, is not disproved. For that 
disproof the ultimate appeal must be to introspection. Can we 
attend to centrally excited pleasure, as such, without ideating 
it by adding name or circumstances? Surely not. The 
process is maddeningly elusive. Prepare consciousness as we 
may, attention will always be found to have a sensational 
‘object’; the affection diminishes or disappears, as soon as 
looked for, — new or old sensational processes bar the way to it. 
I have been somewhat surprised to discover, in my own case, 
that these obstructing processes are in the great majority of 
cases new, next-lying associations, mechanically excited, and 
not ideas which formed any part of the furniture of conscious- 
ness at the beginning of the experiment. It is tempting to 
regard this as a criterion of the validity of the introspective 
preparation and control. — On the other hand, the least /apsus 
in the direction of ideation clears the road of all barriers. 


1 Cf. with this paragraph Sully, I, p. 77- 
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The fixation-point of mind is occupied solely by the feeling: 
but it is the sensational, not the affective side of it, that the 
attention has fused with. 

Centrally excited pleasure is practically the one test case. 
Peripherally excited pleasures and pains are very intimately 
fused feelings ; it is next to impossible to abstract from their 
sensational basis. They are localized, e.g. Centrally excited 
pain, again, is hard to analyze ; the principal ideas are insistent. 
I have attempted to obtain an introspective answer to the 
primary question from all four processes. Pcripherally excited 
pleasure is better material than either of the pains ; centrally 
excited pleasure is very much better than peripherally excited. 

(2) Can we attend to a past affection? The answer to this 
question is really given with the answer to the first. I think 
that the affection is at once intellectualized, made an idea, in 
the effort to do so. We cannot put ourselves back, by calling 
up a memory-affection of pleasure-pain, into our original affective 
condition. What happens is that the circumstances of that 
condition are reproduced. Every detail on the sensational side 
of the feeling stands out clearly and distinctly. We remember 
our. actions ; we recall our expressions of joy or grief ; we 
picture ourselves as saying this or that, looking so or so, ef. 
But the former affective content cannot be made the ‘ object’ 
of attention. The reproduced ideas certainly have an affective 
tone ; and this fact might seem to lend color to such a view. 
The objection would be hardly worth meeting seriously: the 
appearance of the affective tone is explicable on any theory 
of pleasure-pain. More important is the fact that the affect- 
ive tone of the reproduced ideas is normally far weaker, in 
comparison with the original affective element of the feeling as 
experienced, than are those ideas themselves in comparison 
with the originals! The arrangement is of great teleological 
value. 

Any one of the four possible affective processes may serve 
as introspective material in this case, if the particular instance 

1To express this fact, 1 employed in A/ind (/. c.) the rather unfortunate 


phrase, “ representative affection.” It has proved misleading and should, I think, 


be given up. 
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be carefully chosen. On the whole, the pleasures appear to be 
more easily analyzed than the pains. 

The conclusion, then, seems justifiable, that all attention is 
to a sensational (intellectual) ‘object.’ We cannot attend to 
pleasure-pain as such. “When that purports to be the case, the 
explanation is that a feeling has not been properly analyzed 
into sense-substrate and affection.! 

There is, of course, an affective tone attaching to attention. 
This may be the a of the fusion itself (SaC); it may be the 
tone of feeling which comes in from outside to fuse with the 
total process ; or it may be both together,— and so on, in 
increasing complexity. It is quite different from affection 
regarded as the ‘object’ of attention. 

Volitional attention, as the sense of attention to a volition, 
need hardly be discussed ; save as ideated movement, or what 
not, a volition can never be the object of attention.2 An 
impulse may be reinforced by a new conative process ; but the 
fusion (saC)C is not a volitional attention in this meaning of 
the phrase. E. B. TrrcHener. 


1 Cf. with this position that of Ward, 7sychology, Enc. Brit., Pt. 77, pp. 40 ff. 
2 Sully’s instance, I, p. 77, implies ideation. 
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actions which are in themselves immoral, but only illegal; that there is no 
conflict between sensibility and reason, and that everything is subjected to 
natural necessity. These assertions are met by the Aep/ik among others. 
The Replik remarks — and this holds as against Kant also — that the mo- 
rality of an action does not lose by the fact that there are sensuous desires 
also impelling one to commit it: these last are physical effects, and, con- 
sidered in themselves, neither morally good nor morally bad. They become 
so only when they imply the resolve of freedom to act in accordance with a 





given desire.) 
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philosophy of history is shown with especial clearness in the poem Dye 
Kiinstler, and in no.) 

1087) Schiller, Fr.: Etwas tiber die erste Menschengesellschaft nach 
dem Leitfaden der mosaischen Urkunde. \n Thalia. 1790. Part xi. 
pp. 3-29. Reprinted in: AVeinere prosaische Schriften. Part i. 1792. 
pp. 346-385. K. Goedeke’s historico-critical edition of Schiller’s collected 
works. Part ix. 1870. pp. 125-143. 

(In the spring of 1791 Schiller began to read VU, and during the follow- 
ing years read many others of Kant’s writings ; probably AV among them. 
He further attempted, by prolonged intercourse with the Kantians in Jena, 
to inform himself about the master’s philosophy. ‘The first effects of these 
pursuits are seen in nos. 1088 and 1089, — works of which Schiller himself 
writes to Kérner, on the 4th of December, 1791, that he will find traces 
enough of Kant’s influence in them. Ueberweg [no. 1116, pp. 168 ff.) 
proves convincingly that the principal material for the two essays was 
already collected in the Summer of 1790, in the lectures on tragedy ; and 
that they do not, therefore, rest upon Kantian principles, but merely con- 
tain, isolated here and there in the text, single sentences from Kant, em- 
bedded in a thought-complex which had taken shape independently of him : 
— indeed, certain of Schiller’s assumptions stand in direct contradiction to 
Kant’s system. ‘The papers in question are entitled :) 

1088) Schiller: Ueber den Grund des Vergniigens an tragischen Gegen- 
Standen. In the Newe Thalia. Vol. |. 1792. Part i. pp. 92-125. 
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Reprinted in AVeinere prosaische Schriften. Partiv. 1802. pp. 75-109. 
Goedeke : Schiller’s collected works. Part x. 1877. pp. 1-16. 

1089) Schiller: Ueber die tragische Kunst. \n the Neue Thalia. 
Vol. I. 1792. Part ii. pp. 176-228. Aleinere prosaische Schriften. 
Part iv. 1802. pp. 110-163. Goedeke: Schiller’s collected works. 
Part x. pp. 17-40. 

(In the winter of 1792-3, after having twice worked through JU, Schiller 
began a correspondence with Kérner about it and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of aesthetics. This is printed in :) 

1090) Schillers Briefwechsel mit Korner. Von 1786 bis zum Tode 
Schillers. Four parts. 8vo. Leipzig. 1847. Veit and Company. 
pp- 404, 360, 403, and x, 396. Second and enlarged edition. Edited by 
K. Goedeke. Large 8vo. Same place. 1874. Cheap edition. 1878. 
Part i. 1784-1792. pp. vi, 483. Part ii. 1793-1805. pp. viii, 505. 
(There fall to be considered here parts ii and iii [in Goedeke, books 2 and 
3], which contain not only long letters on the principles of aesthetics, but 
also several independent papers, which Schiller had sent in to Kérner. — 
In the winter of 1792-3, Schiller also delivered lectures on aesthetics, frag- 
ments of which were published, under the title :) 

1091) Schiller: Noch ungedruckte Fragmente aus Schillers aesthetischen 
Vorlesungen vom Winterhalbjahr, 1792-93. In: Getst aus Friedrich 
Schillers Werken, etc., gesammelt von Chr. Fr. Michaelis. Second part. 
Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1806. Baumgartner. pp. 241-284. Goedeke: Schiller’s 
collected works. Part x. pp. 41-62. (As the fruit of his studies, Schiller 
intended to publish at Easter, 1793, a work entitled Aaldias oder tiber 
Schonheit. But it never appeared. The pivotal point of the investigation 
was to have been the question of an objective principle of taste, the possi- 
bility of which Kant had denied. Schiller defines beauty as freedom in the 
phenomenon (“Erscheinung”). It would be, that is, only an analogue of free- 
dom, not freedom itself. For there is freedom only in the intelligible world, 
— while beauty is only found in the world of phenomena. The beautiful 04- 
ject, therefore, does not actually contain the characteristics of freedom in 
itself; but we put them into it: though the object, considered by the under- 
standing, is of course subjected to the chain of natural necessity. What 
makes us nevertheless look upon it as an analogue of freedom, is the circum- 
stance that it appears to our sensibility as determined only by itself, and not by 
any cause external to it. Korner rightly objects to this view, that Schiller is 
merely giving a negative, not an affirmative objective characteristic as sign 
of cognition. Schiller thought later that he had discovered what was lack- 
ing; but did not impart his thoughts on the matter to Kérner. In nos. 
1095 and 1096 the definition of beauty [as freedom in the phenomenon] 
appears to shine through the still more indefinite expressions employed : 
one looks in vain for positive characteristics, by which alone the determina- 


tion could have been made fruitful, if it expressed anything more at all 
than the strong desire of a poet, who wished to find again in nature what he 
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knew to be holiest in himself, — his free self-determination, — and to ennoble 
the highest of her productions — the beautiful which he so passionately 
worshipped — by this translation. For the rest, Schiller’s attempt to dis- 
cover an objective principle of beauty cannot in the last instance be 
crowned with any success, from the standpoint of the Kantian subjectivism. 
Attainable for it are only characteristics in the Ahenomenon, which we must 
first introduce into it, while the truly objective would be properties of ¢hings- 
in-themselves, which produce beauty in phenomena, or [in other words] 
compel us to introduce the characteristics of beauty into them. Schiller’s 
divergences from Kant in his theory of the beautiful are not to be estimated 
as trivial, and would be more evideni than they are, if Schiller had brought 
his views to greater clearness in the Aa@//‘as or in the promised [in no. 
1095] Analytik des Schénen, and developed them to their ultimate con- 
clusions. On the other hand, the two philosophers are completely in accord 
upon the principal points in the theory of the sublime. Schiller has de- 
voted three essays expressly to this subject. They reproduce Kant’s 
thoughts in an artistic and clever way, with some new perspectives. 
Their application of theory to the practice of art, especially of the drama, zs 
very complete. ‘The papers are entitled :) 

1092) Schiller: Vom Erhabenen. Zur weitern Ausfiihrung einiger 
Kantischen Ideen. \n the Neue Thalia. 1793. Vol. III. Part iii. pp. 
320-394. Vol. IV. Part iv. pp. 52-73. Goedeke. Part x. pp. 126- 
177. (The second part of the paper [in 7ha/ia, from p. 366 onwards] 
bore the separate title Veber das Pathetische ; and was alone reprinted in the 
Kleinere prosaische Schriften. Part iii. 1801. pp. 310-372. In the 
place of the first part Schiller put an essay of later date, written under the 
influence of his later development, and connecting especially closely with 
no. 1096. It shows no essential departure, in its views of the sublime, 
from its predecessor :) 

1093) Schiller: Ueber das Erhabene. In the KATeinere prosaische 
Schriften. Part iii. 1801. pp. 3-43. Goedeke. Part x. pp. 214-231. 
(No. 1092 was continued in :) 

1094) Schiller: Zerstreute Betrachtungen tiber verschiedene aesthetische 
Gegenstinde. Inthe Neue Thalia. Vol. 1V. 1793. Party. pp. 115-180. 
Kileinere prosaische Schriften. Part iv. 1802. pp. 28-74. Goedeke. 
Part x. pp. 178-206. (Important is Schiller’s divergence from Kant in 
ethics. It is true that he is in agreement with him as regards the highest 
moral principle ; that is, also in the belief that the will is only determined 
by the mere form of the law, without any regard to happiness. At the 
same time, he endeavors to modify Kant’s rigorism by ascribing to inclina- 
tion a part in the fulfilment of the law. Without this participation of the 
inclination mankind can only execute individual moral acts; they cannot 
become really moral beings. For true virtue is nothing else than an in- 
clination to duty. Reason and sensibility are combined in man to a single 
personality ; and may not therefore come in conflict with one another in the 
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ideal condition of things, but must be in complete harmony. Such an ideal 
condition would bring happiness with it, but is unattainable. The task of 
mankind consists in the attempt to approximate more and more nearly to it. 
Harmony between reason and sensibility, between inclination and duty, is the 
sign of a beautiful soul. It manifests itself externally as charm (“Anmuth”); 
the path to it is aesthetic education, and it is itself only possible by a combi- 
nation of this latter with moral force. If the requirements of the sensuous 
nature are in conflict with the moral law, and so make this harmony un- 
attainable for man, he must subject his sensuous impulses to the moral law, 
—a mode of action, which partakes of the character of the sublime, and 
manifests itself externally as dignity (*Wiirde”). Nevertheless the harmony 
of the truly moral character, which is so entirely controlled by the moral feel- 
ing that it makes the performance of duty instinctive, always stands higher. 
Finally, therefore, the sublime is to be wholly resolved into the beautiful ; 
“der Mensch muss lernen edler begehren, damit er nicht nétig habe, erha- 
ben zu wollen.” [No. 1096. Letter 23.] Schiller never departed from 
these ethical views, with their consideration of art from the moral point of 
view. I therefore enumerate here all together the works, in which this 
train of thought was brought to expression ; although a further develop- 
ment can be noticed in them in other respects.) 

1095) Schiller: Ueber Anmuth und Wiirde. \n the Neue Thalia. 
1793. Vol. III. Part ii. pp. 115-230. Also separately, with the addition : 
An Carl von Dalberg in Erfurth. Was du hier siehest, edler Geist, bist 
du selbst. Milton. 8vo. Leipzig. 1793. Géschen. pp. 120. AVeinere 
prosaische Schriften. Part ii. 1800. pp. 217-354. Goedeke. Part x. 
pp. 65-125. (Kant replies to Schiller’s attack in a note to the second 
edition of Xe/. He certainly says here, of Schiller’s paper, that it is “ mit 
Meisterhand verfasst,” but persists in his opinion that only reverence, not 
charm or inclination, is reconcilable with the concept of duty.) 

1096) (Schiller:) Ueber die aesthetische Ersichung des Menschen in 
etner Reyhe von Briefen. \n Die Horen. 1795. Parti. pp.7-48. Part ii. 
pp. 51-94. The last letters (17-27) under the title: Die schmelzende 
Schonhett. Fortsetsung der Briefe tiber die aesthetische Erziehung des 
Menschen. (Im ersten und sweyten Stick der Horen.) Same place. 
Part vi. pp. 45-124. Aveinere prosaische Schriften. Part iii. 18ot. 
pp. 44-309. Goedeke. Part x. pp. 274-384. (Fichte’s influence is very 
noticeable in no. 1096.) 

1097) (Schiller :) Von den nothwendigen Grenzen des Schonen, beson- 
ders im Vortrag philosophischer Wahrheiten. In Die Horen. 1795. 
Part ix. pp. 99-125. Goedeke. Part x. pp. 387-406. 

1098) (Schiller :) Ueber die Gefahr aesthetischer Sitten. (n Die Ho- 
ren. 1795. Part xi. pp. 31-40. Goedeke. Part x. pp. 407-414. Nos. 
1097 and 1098 were combined by Schiller into a single article in his 
Kleinere prosaische Schriften (Part ii. 1800. pp. 355-415) under the 
title: Ueber die nothwendigen Grenzen beim Gebrauch schoner Formen. 








— 
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1099) (Schiller :) Ueber den moralischen Nutzen aesthetischer Sitten. 
In Die Horen. 1796. Partiii. pp. 78-91. Goedeke. Part x. pp. 415- 
424. (In plain opposition to Kant’s view of the radical evil in human 
nature, Schiller explains in no. 1099 that the will is originally good, and 
derives evil from the collision of the pleasant with the good, of desire with 
reason. No express reference is made to Kant.) 

1100) (Schiller :) Ueber das Naive. \n Die Horen. 1795. Part xi. 
pp. 43-76. Continuation and conclusion, under the titles: Dée sentimenta- 
lischen Dichter. \n Die Horen. 1795. Part xii. pp.1-55. Beschluss 
der Abhandlung tiber naive und sentimentalische Dichter, nebst einigen 
Bemerkungen einen charakteristischen Unterschied unter den Menschen 
betrefiend. In Die Horen. 1796. Parti. pp. 75-122. In the Aveinere 
prosaische Schriften (Vart ii. 1800. pp. 3-216) Schiller combined the 
three articles, under the title: Ueber naive und sentimentalische Dichtung, 
which it has since then borne. Goedeke. Part x. pp. 425-523. (Along- 
side of the work on this article, which really belongs here only in its latter 
part, there was going Schiller’s poetic productivity, since the summer of 
1795. Schiller, in his own phrase, ventured at first only on the U/er der 
Philosophie herumzufahren, and so arose his idea-poems, which give his 
aesthetic and ethical views, draped in the raiment of poetic language, and 
embodied in plastic form by the activity of his imagination. I enumerate, 
as the principal of these from our point of view: Das /deal und das 
Leben [Das Reich der Schatten), Der Genius [Natur und Schule), Klage 
der Ceres, Das Madchen aus der Fremde, Die Fiithrer des Lebens, Die swei 
Tugendwege, Die Philosophen [the two last distichs : Gewissensskrupel 
and Extscheidung), and several of the Votivtafel and NXenien. 

As regards the totality of Schiller’s philosophical achievement, in the 
period of Kant’s influence over him, it must be first of all realized, that all 
the works contain a large number of valuable thoughts of permanent im- 
portance. ‘The mature personality of the poet has left its stamp upon them 
all; they are witnesses of his innermost life, one and all ennobled by that 
yearning after the ideal, to which they owe their origin in the first place, 
and by the strict self-regulation, which gives them their literary form. To 
bring them to the light of day required the eye of genius, which apprehends 
with intuitive clearness, and surveys with penetration the most complex 
mental processes, — the poetic imagination, which feels and experiences 
them — and mastery of language, to expound them with such astonishing 
simplicity and acuteness. In origin, form, and importance they most closely 
resemble the rich maxim-storehouse of Schiller’s dramas. But in the 
strictly scientific development and establishment of these thoughts, and 
in their systematic connexion, Schiller is not to be put at all on the same 
level with Kant. As thinker, too, he remains always the rhetorical, imagi- 
native poet. He is not content with furnishing occupation for the under- 
standing of his reader; he takes entire possession of him, overpowers his 
imagination — his whole personality, and so falls out with the cold-blooded 
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tests of the understanding. What with ingenious antitheses, acute oxymora, 
and such-like conceptual artifices, it not seldom happens — particularly in the 
earlier writings — that exactness of thought is lost sight of, and that the ideas 
become warped and one-sided. _Brilliancy of diction is purchased by general 
turns of expression, having no characteristic definiteness ; the significant 
individuality of the phrase is sacrificed. The indeterminateness of many 
concepts, and the consequent vacillation in terminology often render it diffi- 
cult for the reader to discover any concrete content in them, and to recon- 
cile the different passages with one another. We often find what is right, 
—as Hemsen has very truly remarked [no. t1o2, p. 5],—‘“ bei Schiller 
als einen Besitz, von dessen Erwerbung er so zu sagen keine geniigende 
Rechenschaft zu geben weiss, und den er wohl gar beim nachsten Anlasse 
wieder selbst zu verleugnen scheint.” For arguments one gets unfounded 
or even unjustifiable abstractions, and empty concepts. The poetic imagi- 
nation gives plasticity to these unreal schemata, and life, abstract ideas 
and forces appear to it personified: only too often does Schiller think 
himself raised above the necessity of testing the objectivity of his concepts 
by the rule of experience. In this he approximates to the post-Kantian 
idealism, in its different forms [Fichte, Schelling, Hegel]; at times he 
even seems to tread the threshold of the holy of holies, and with audacious 
hand to unveil the curtained image —the idealistic identity of thought 
and existence. But these are only momentary ideas. Schiller himself is 
unconscious of their range, and it is wholly false for the post-Kantian 
idealistic direction to try and claim the poet for its own [as do, ¢.¢., 
Hegel and Danzel; no. 1117, essays, pp. 1-84]. Schiller always held 
fast, as a matter of principle, to the Kantian dualism of subject and the 
independent, uncognizable object which is different from it [ing an sich), 
as well as to the view that experience is at once source and limit of all 
objective knowledge. The Kantian doctrine of freedom, too, with all its 
obscurities and internal contradictions, was always religiously held by 
Schiller. The great influence which it was allowed to exercise upon his 
works, it exerted very much to their disadvantage. 

Of the extensive Schiller-literature [a summary of which is given by 
L. Unflad, in Die Schiller- und Goethe-Literatur in Deutschland. Svo. 
Miinchen. 1878. Unflad. pp. ii, 105 ; — a summary, however, which is 
very defective just with regard to Schiller’s place in philosophy] I cite in 
what follows only those works, which are either specially devoted to the 
relation of Schiller to Kant, or occupy themselves with it in detailed fash- 
ion. The present status of investigation is given with the names of Z/m 
mermann, Tomaschek, Twesten, Ucherweg, — to whom may be added, for 
the sake of completeness, //emsen and Meurer. Of the rest, some, like 
Griin, Fischer and Drobisch, ave less valuable than those quoted ;_ the rest 
are wholly unimportant. For A. Fischer's work, cf. what is said of this 
author's general literary activity, under the year 1860. Griin, Fischer and 


Sommer {with Afemsen as well] distinguish two or three periods in the 
bol 
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influence of Kant upon Schiller ; opine that in no. 1096 the latter shakes 
himself free of Kant under the influence of Goethe — “ Kant iiberwinden” 
is the phrase ; — and assert that his views of the relation of art to morality 
develop from the consideration of art from the moral point of view [as in- 
strument of education] to the consideration of it from a purely aesthetical 
standpoint. The incorrectness of this view has been convincingly demon- 
strated by Drodisch, and in particular by Zomaschek, Twesten, Meurer 
and Ueberweg.) 

1101) Grin, K.: Friedrich Schiller als Mensch, Geschichtsschretber, 
Denker und Dichter. Ein gedringter Commentar zu Schiller’s sdimmt- 
lichen Werken. Large 12mo. Leipzig. 1844. Brockhaus. New edition. 
1849. Same place. pp. viii, 776. Especially pp. 203-335. 

1102) /lemsen, WIh.: Schiller’s Ansichten tiber Schonheit und Kunst 
im Zusammenhange gewtrdigt. I. D). 8vo. Géttingen. 1854. Huth’s 
press. pp. 46. 

1103) Zomaschek, K.: Schiller und Kant. Eine Abhandlung abge- 
druckt aus dem Programm des Gymnasiums der k. k. Theresianischen 
Academie. Svo. Vienna. 1857. Tendler and Co. pp. 53. 

1104) /ischer, Kuno: Schiller als Philosoph. Vortrag gehalten in der 
Rose zu Jena. 1858. New (titular) edition. Small 8vo. pp. xi, 170. 
In Fisch&: Schiller. Drei Vortrdge. New edition. Svo. Leipzig. 
1868. Fues (Reisland). 

1105) Drobisch, Wih.: Ueber die Stellung Schiller’s zur Kantischen 
Ethik. Ain: Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der kiniglich-sdichsischen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipsig. Philologisch-historische 
Classe. 1859. Fifth series. Vol. XI. S8vo. Leipzig. 1860. Hirzel. 
pp. 176-194. (Drobisch makes the difference between Kant and Schiller 
appear smaller than it actually is.) 

1106) Zimmermann, Rob.: Schiller als Denker. Ein Vortrag cur 
Feter seines 1oojahrigen Geburtstages in der ausserordentlichen Sitsung 
der kinigl. bohm. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften am 10. November 1859 
gehalten. 4to. Prague. 1859. Gerzabek’s press. pp.19. In Abhand- 
lungen der kiniglichen bohmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 
Fifth series, eleventh volume. Prague. 1tS61. In commission; the 
Calvesche k.k. Universitats-Buchhandlung. Reprinted in Zimmermanns 
Studien und Kritiken sur Philosophie und Aesthetik. Svo. Vienna. 
1870. Lraumiiller. (Schiller’s aesthetics is treated of in still greater 
detail, in :) 

1107) Zimmermann, Rob.: Aesthetik. Erster, historisch-kritischer 
Theil. Geschichte der Aesthetik als philosophischer Wissenschaft. Large 
8vo. Vienna. 1858. Braumiiller. pp. 483-533. 

1108) Zomaschek, K.: Schiller in seinem Verhdltnisse zur Wissen- 
sthaft. Von der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften su Wien 
gekrinte Preisschrift. Large 8vo. Vienna. 1862. Gerold’s son. pp. iv, 


505. (A book in every respect excellent.) 
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1109) Twesten, K.: Schiller in seinem Verhaltnisse zur Wissense haft 
dargestellt, Large 8vo. Berlin. 1863. Guttentag. pp. iii, 175. 

1110) Sommer, Albin: Ueber die Beziechung der Ansicht Schillers vom 
Wesen und der geistigen Bedeutung der Kunst sur Kantischen Philoso- 
phie. Programm der Realschule I. Ordnung im Waisenhause su Halle. 
4to. Halle. 1869. Waisenhaus publishing office. pp. 19. 

1111) Palm, Jh.: Vergleichende Darstellung von Kants und Schillers 
Bestimmungen tiber das Wesen des Schinen. 1. 1D). Svo. Jena. 1878. 
Neuenhahn. pp.3t. (Schiller is said to have made no particular progress 
in his views about the beautiful since his first reading of U/.) 

1112) Schnedermann, Frz.: Ist die Ethik Schillers eine andere nach 
als vor dem Kantstudium des Dichters? 7. D),. Large Svo. Leipzig. 
1878. THlartmann’s press at Reudnitz. pp. 34. Also as a brochure, under 
the title: Ueber die beiden Hauptperioden in Schillers thik mit Riick- 
sicht auf das Verhaltniss des Dichters zu Kant. 8vo. Leipzig. 1878. 
Hinrichsche Buchhandlung: Verlags-Conto. pp. 33. (Schiller’s ethics 
does not fall into two periods. The foundations of his moral system in the 
period after the influence of Kant had begun are to be discovered in the 
prose and verse works of his youthful period, — though in undeveloped 
form. The assertion is only so far right, that a character like Schiller’s, 
with its striving towards independence, could not have allowed him to be- 
come a follower of Kant, had not Kant’s ethics shown in their outline a 
conformity with his innermost being, as he expresses it himself, in the 
works of his earlicr years. In the conceptual formulation and in the de- 
tails of the theory, however, Kant’s influence was far more important than 
Schnedermann supposes. Not without value is the collection of passages 
bearing on the matter from Schiller’s earlier writings.) 

1113) Schnedermann, Fre.: Kant und Schiller. (In the Zettschrift 
Jiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, herausgegeben von 
Chr. E. Luthardt. Virst year. 1880. pp. 486-493. (Where Schiller 
differs from Kant, he is supposed — apart from his denial of radical evil 

to be unconsciously approximating to ecclesiastical orthodoxy. ) 

1114) Schmidt, Paul: Nant, Schiller, Vischer: Ueber das Erhabene. 
7D. S8vo. Halle. 580. Plotz’ printing press. pp. 58. Also pub 
lished as brochure. Svo. Halle. Niemeyer. pp. 65.  (Vischer’s system 
is the inevitable standard, by which the correctness of the views of Kant 
and Schiller is to be measured. The principal questions which these 
authors leave open have been answered by Vischer.) 

1615) Afeurer, Chr.: Das Verhdltniss der schillerschen sur kantschen 
Ethik. Wirchurger 7. D. Svo. Freiburg im Breisgau. i880. Herder. 
pp. $5. Second titular edition. Svo. Leipzig. (856. Fock. pp. 55. 
(Schiller’s ethics is represented to contain no change in principle from 
Kant’s moral theory, but to be only a completion of this.) 

1116) Ueberweg, Fr.: Schiller als Historiker und Philosoph. Mit 
einer biographischen Skisze Ueberwegs von Ir. A. Lange. lerausgege- 


-, 
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ben von Mor. Brasch. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1554. Keissner. pp. xlvii, 
270. (Very valuable as supplement to Tomaschek’s /retsschri/t, no. 1108. 
— Especially concerned with the Schiller-Kérner correspondence is a very 
thorough account by :) 

1117) Dansel, Th. W.: in the Wiener Jahrbiicher der Literatur. 
1848. Vol. 121. pp. t-25. Reprinted in: 7%. HW’. Danzels Gesammelte 
Aufsatze, herausgegeben von O. Jahn. Svo. Leipzig. 1855. Dyk. 
pp. 227-244. Same place. pp. 1-54: Ueber den gegenwartigen Zustand 
der Philosophie der Kunst und thre nachste Aufgabe, — an essay, which 
also deals with Schiller’s aesthetics in a detailed way. 

1117a) Schlosser, J. G.: ch. Schlosser, 1795. 

11176, ¢) Schmid, Jh. Wih.: cf. nos. 613, 614. 

117d) Schmid, K. Chr. Erh.: cf. no. 836. 

11i7e) Schneider, K. 1H. GL: ch. no. 351. 

1117/) Schuderoff, (nth.: cl. no. 9460. 

1118) Schulz (/. &.): Versuch einer nahern Wurdigung des Gehaltes 
objectiver und subjectiver Grinde in der Lehre vom Daseyn Gottes. In 
the PA. 7. 1. 3.) pp. 435-490. (Attempt to combine the physico- 
theological with the ontological proof of the existence of God, setting out 
from misunderstood and wrongly applied critical principles; e.g., from 
Kant’s apprehension of the transcendental ideal. Reason finds the con 
cept of purposiveness in itself, and, in applying it to nature, sees in this 
latter purposes which it is compelled to refer to a highest being. The 
idea of God is, therefore, just as true and objectively valid, as a necessary 
concept of the understanding, as reason itself is real, real, and not a 
mere thing of thought.) 

11tg) Schulse, AK. L.: Dissertatio exhibens nonnulla ad doctrinam de 
tudiciis analyticis atque syntheticis spectantia. Sine praeside. 8vo. 
Frankfurt on the Oder. Four sheets. 

11iga-d) Schwab, Jh. Chp.: Sur la correspondance de nos idées avec 
les objets. \n Mémoires de 1 Académie royale des sciences et belles-lettres. 
Years 1758 and 1789. 4to. Berlin. 1793. Decker. pp. 417-435. 
(Among other things, polemic from the Leibniz-Wolf standpoint against 
Kant’s doctrine of the categories, of the thing-in-itself, and of mathematical 
knowledge. — Cf. also nos. 532, 533, 602.) 

t1ige) Schwarz, kr. Hur. Chn.: Religiositat, was sie seyn soll, und 
wodurch sie befordert wird. Eltern und Religionsfreunden und tiber- 
haupt allen denen gewidmet, welchen wahre Religion am Herzen liegt. 
8vo. Giessen. Heyer. pp. iv, 298. Second edition, completely revised 
and enlarged, under the title: Aatechetik oder Antleitung zu dem Unter- 
richt der Jugend im Christenthum. 8vo. Same place. 1818. pp. xix, 
370. (Strongly influenced by Kant’s moral-theology. In the second 
edition, however, there is no trace of this influence to be found. The 
work has changed in it from a philosophico-theological into a purely 


theological.) 
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1119f, &, Sthwars, Jldf. 


1119/) Schwarz, /ldf.: Handbuch der christliihen Religion. Large 
Svo. Bamberg and Wurzburg. Gébhardt. Vol. 1. 1793. pp. xxxvi, 343. 
Vol. IL. 1794. pp. xxiv, 310. Vol. IIL. 1794. pp. 326. Second edition, 
improved and enlarged (edited by Atom. Schad). Same place. 1797. 
Vol. I. pp. 1, 345. Vol IL. pp. xxxviii, 312. Vol. IIL. pp. 336. Third 
edition. 1800. Fourth and cheap edition. tSo4. Fifth edition, improved 
and enlarged. 1515. Vol. 1. pp. 344. Vol. IL. pp. 308. Vol. TIL. 
pp. 354. (The author —a Roman Catholic has accepted the main 
prin iples of Kant’s prac tical philosophy and moral theology, but only ex- 
ternally ; he attempts to derive the infallibility of the Pope and the whole 
hierarchical system from them, — and in particular from moral requirement. 
— To mention by the same author are the following :) 

1iige) Betrachtungen tiber einige der wichtigsten praktischen Wahr- 
heiten der christlichen Religion (by Jldf. Schwarz). Svo. Wamberg and 
Wurzburg. 1793. Gobhardt. pp. 344. 

1120) wv. Setdlits, A. Sgm.: Briefe uber Gott und Unsterblichkeit, nebst 
einem Dialog tiber Raum und Zeit. Svo. Vreslau. Meyer. pp. 1go. 
(In no way important. The pre-critical proofs of God and immortality are 
rebutted ; it had been better, more concisely and more convincingly done 
by Kant himself and some of his more gifted followers. Altogether un- 
Kantian, against the spirit of Kant’s moral proofs, is the objection that, if 
God and immortality could be proved, and therewith the eternal happiness 
of the virtuous made completely certain, there would be no morality, be- 
cause there could be no moral actions without self-advantagement. The 
appended dialogue proves the subjectivity of time and space.) 

ti2t) Seler’s gemeinnitsive Betrachtungen der neuesten Schriften, 
welche Religion, Sitten und Besserung des menschlichen Geschlechts be 
treffen. pp. ii, 323-354. Review *ft of Aed. 

1122) Snell, C. PA. Mch.: Erklarung des gottlichen Gebots von der 
Keuschheit. Nach den neuesten und bewahrtesten Grundsatzen der ret- 
nen vernunfimassigen und biblischen Sittenlehre. Als ein Lehr- und 
Lesebuch fur junge Leute von swoilf Jahren und dariber, in und ausser 
Schulen su gebrauchen. Svo. Frankfurt on the Main. 1793. Pech. 
pp. xiv, 77. (The teaching of moral doctrines is, according to the preface, 
to be based upon Kant’s moral principle. ‘The work is an unsuccessful 
attempt at this.) 

1122a) Snell, kr. Wh. Dn.: cf. no. 7342. 


1123-1125, Sh. Pt. Ldw. Snell. 


(He is the son of JA. /’¢. Snell, (cf. under the year 1796]; brother of 
Ir. Wh. Dn. Snell (1789), Chr. Wth. Snell (1790), L. dm. Snell 
[1794], and C. PA. Mch. Snell, no. 1122.) 
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1123) Snell, JA. Pt. Ldw.: Critik der Volksmoral fiir Prediger, nach 
kantischen Grundsatsen bearbeitet. Small 8vo. Frankfurt and Leipzig. 
1793. Pech. pp. xvi, 512. Second edition, improved and enlarged. 8vo. 
Heidelberg. 1797. Vfabhler. pp. 7o1. (Tedious and discursive ; a pop- 
ular exposition, avoiding, wherever possible, the Kantian terminology, 
and laying special emphasis on the harmony between Kant’s moral phi- 
losophy and the gospel. ‘The following works of this author have the same 
purpose as this no. 1123. ‘They are just as tedious.) 

1124) Smell, Jh. Pt. Ldw.: Sittenlehre in Beyspielen fiir Biirger- und 
Landleute. Gesammelt und sum Druck befordert von J. P. 1. Sn., Ver- 
fasser der Critik der Volks-Moral. 8vo. Bremen. 1794. Willmanns. 
pp. 356. Second and improved edition. 1797. Part Il. 1798. pp. 280. 
Third and fourth editions. 1807. 1819. 

1125) (Snell, Jh. Pt. Ldw.:) Volkspredigten und Gesprache tiber Ge- 
genstinde der reinen Sittenlehre. Vom Verfasser der Critik der Volks- 
moral. Svo. Giessen. 1795. Heyer. pp. 176. 

1125a) Spinosas Ethik: cf. no. 879. 

11250) Stattler, Bened.: cf. no. 630. 


1126, 1127, Glo. Chr. Storr. 


1126) Storr, Glo. Chr.: Annotationes quaedam theologicae ad philo- 
sophicam Kantii de religione doctrinam. 4to. Tubingen. Born, pp. 80. 
(When Kant denies the possibility of an immediate influence of God upon 
the world, the resurrection, and the trinity in unity, he is going against his 
own principles ; according to which we cannot determine anything as 
regards not-sensuous objects [things-in-themselves]. — Ethics must pay 
regard to happiness; the hope of happiness is an allowable motive. A 
good translation of this no. 1126 is no.) 

1127) Storr, Glo. Chr.: Bemerkungen tiber Kants philosophische Relt- 
aus dem Lateinischen. Nebst etnigen Bemerkungen des 





gionslehre 
Uebersetzers uber den aus Principien der praktischen Vernunft hergeleite- 
ten Ucherseugungsgrund von der Moglichkeit und Wirklichkeit einer 
Offenbarung, in Besichung auf Fichte’s Versuch einer Kritik aller Offen- 
barung (by F. G. Siskind). 8vo. Tubingen. 1794. Cotta. pp. viii, 240. 
(The translator agrees with Fichte in regard to the principles, but not in 
the application of them. ‘Thus he maintains — and rightly, from Fichte’s 
standpoint — that precepts, which cannot be derived from the principles of 
practical reason, if they only do not contradict these, but even prove in the 
long run to be important and useful for morality, may also constitute the 
content of revelation.) 

1128) Zeller’s (Wh. Abrh.): Neues Magasin fiir Prediger. Vol. 1. 
Part ii. pp. 1-21: Bemerkungen tiber das Ueberspannte in den gewihn- 
lichen moralischen Predigten, by H. [== Chun. Frdr. K. Herslieb. CA. 
Vol. 1. Parti. 1792. Preface. p. ii.] (Kantian ideas; the difference 
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between rational and sensuous love to God is determined on Kantian 
principles. ) 

1129) 7h. A., 111, pp. 449-453. Review * of Ae. 

1130) Theoria intellectus, quam cum positionibus de pudiciis synthetics 
a priort — exponent Mech. W. Behr et J. len. Schwaiger. 8vo. Wurz- 
burg. pp. 20. 

1130a, 6) Tieftrunk, 1. H.: cf. nos. 640, 646. 

1130c) Versuch uber Jakobs Unsterblichkeitsbewets : ct. no. 351 

1130¢) Weber, Jos.: cf. no. 889. 

1130¢) Wedag, -r. Wih.: ef. Wedag, under 1798. 

1130f) Wedekind, K. /.: Von dem besonderen Interesse des Natur- 
und allgemeinen Staats Rechtes durch die Vorfalle der neucren Zeiten, 
nebst einem Anhange tiber das Recht su begnadigen von Herrn Hofrath 
Keder. 8vo. Heidelberg. 1793. Pfahler. pp. 23049. (Among the 
“ Vorfalle,” which are named in the title, there figures, as no. 17, “die 
kantische Reform.”) 

1131) Wedekind, fr.: Dissertatio. Positiones selectae ex philosophia 
critica purae rationts. Praeside J. Koch. 4to. Heidelberg. 1793 
(Cf. no. 769.) 

113ta) Wetshaupt, Ad.: cf. no. 307. 

1132) Werdermann, J. C.G.: Kurse Darstellung der Philosophie in 
threr neuesten Gestalt. Vol. 1, Large 8vo. Leipzig. Crusius. pp. 456. 
No second volume appeared. (A summary, often given verbatim, of 
Jakob's and C. Chr. Erh. Schmid’s Lehrbucher ; intluenced by Reinhold ; 
embracing both theoretical and practical philosophy ; intended for the first 
grade of instruction in schools and universities ; in no seuse important.) 

1133) Werdermann, J. C.G.: Neuer Versuch sur Theodicee, dritter 
Theil; oder Versuch einer Geschichte der Meinungen uber Schicksal und 
menschliche Freitheit, von den altesten Zeiten an, bis auf die neuesten 
Denker. A\so under the special title: Versuch einer Geschichte ....... 
Denker. Large 8vo. Leipzig. Crusius. pp. xx, 454. (The critical phi- 
losophy gives the criterion of judgment.) 


1134-1137, Geo. fr. Werner. 


1134) Werner, Geo. Fr.: Versuch einer allgemeinen Aetiologie. First 
book. Motto: Zandem. Svo. Giessen. 1793. [More exactly, 1792.] 
Krieger. pp. xlii,267. (Werner's system is a kind of psychophysics. All 
matter has mind attached to it. According to his judgment of Kant, ex- 
pressed in a footnote, what is true in Kant’s doctrines has never been denied 
by any one. [But this truth is unintelligibly expressed, and intermixed with 
much that is false. A greater space is assigned to the polemic against 
Kant in :) 

1135) Werner, Geo. Fr.: Journal fiir Wahrheit. Large 8vo. Mar- 
burg. 1793. Krieger. pp. xiv, 112. (Werner defends his first book of 
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the general Aetiology against the Kantian system as represented by Jh. 
Schultz’s exposition. He frequently entirely misunderstands the arguments 
of his opponent ; and he contributes nothing in the way of explanation or 
grounds for decision. The same thing holds of the criticism — extending 
only to the two first sections of the introduction to the AV — in no. :) 

1136) Werner: Probe einer Priifung der Kritik der reinen Vernunft 
von Immanuel Kant, sweyte Auflage, Riga, 1787. (In the PA. A., 1795. 
II, 4, pp. 60-73. 

1137) Werner: Journal fur Wahrheit. Zweytes Stick. Large 8vo. 
Hamburg. 1797. Bachmann and Gundermann. pp. 122. According to 
the ucherleatka of Kayser and Fleinsius a “ drittes Stuck” appeared in 
1795. In the Adlyemeines Nepertorium der Literatur fur die Jahre 
1790-1800 no mention is made of it. And in a review, published after 
Werner's death in the W. A. DY. B. (Vol. 55. 1800. pp. 80-82), by X&., 
with the author of which (as he states himself) Werner was personally 
acquainted, only the two first “Stiicke” are noticed. The sign AA. is 
not mentioned by /arthey (Jitarbeiter Nicolais) as used in the year 
in question; so that it is probably simply a misprint. In the second 
“Stuck” (no. 1137) there occurs as no. 3 the essay: Prifung der Rein- 
holdischen Philosophie in bestindiger Hinsicht auf die allgemeine Aetio- 
fogie. (Keinhold is right in his assertions regarding the previous deficiencies 
of philosophy. But these are not supplied by Reinhold’s theory, — but 
only by the Aetiology.) As no. 4: Der Streit iiber die Dinge an sich, aus 
der Aetiologie geschlichtet. (Levery one knows only oxe_ thing-in-itself ; 
that is, himself, in his will and consciousness. All other knowledge of 
things-in-themselves depends upon analogy, and is only probable.) As no. 5: 
Angriff der Actiologie auf den Skeplicismus des Acnesidemus. 

1138) Wilke, S. B.: Einladungsschrift su seinen Vorlesungen tiber die 
Kantische Philosophie. Svo. Greifswalde. pp. 24. 

1139) Wissenschaften, Die moralischen . Ein Lehrbuch der Moral 
und natirlichen Religion in ihrem ganzen Zusammenhange. In zwey 
Theilen. (By F. H. Chu. Schwarz.) 8vo. Leipzig. Gdéschen. pp. 456 
and 366. Also fourth part of the Lesebuch fur die Jugend der Birger und 
Handwerker, by J. Githf. Lorenz. (Gives a popular survey of ethical 
doctrines, natural law, political science, philosophy of religion, on Kant’s 
principles, but without employing his terminology, and avoiding any attempt 
at fundamental examination of the highest principles. Nevertheless the 
book is little suited for the purpose formulated in the secondary title. — 
The second edition, very much changed and enlarged, appeared, divided 
into two courses of lessons, under a new title in :) 

1139a) Schwarz, J. H. Chn.: Die moralischen Wissenschaften. Ein 
Lehrbuch der Moral, Rechtslehre und Religion nach den Griinden der 
Vernunft. 8vo. Leipzig. 1797. Géschen. Erstes Lehrbuch: Kate- 
chismus der Vernunft. pp. xxiv, 118. Vollstandiges Lehrbuch fiir Schulen 
und Erwachsene sur Bildung des Verstandes und Hersens. Vol 1. 
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(Zugendlehre.) pp. 388. Vol. Il. (Religions- und RKechtslehre.) 
pp. 268. 

11396) Zschokke, H.: Ideen sur psychologischen Aesthetik. Svo. Frank- 
furt on the Oder. (All aesthetic principles arise empirically by abstraction 
from the multiform content of the maxims and rules of art, and by extract- 
ing all that is identical in this. No aesthetical principle, on the other hand, 
admits of aprioristic determination from pure reason.) 

1139¢ Zurickforderung der Denkfreyheit (by Fichte): cf. no. 1314. 


1794- 


1139¢-") Abicht, J. H.- cl. nos. 419, 420, 431, 432. 

1140) Abicht’s philosophisches Journal. Vol.\. pp. 282-294. 348-363. 
Review of Ae/., second edition. 

1i4t) A.D. B.: 116, 11, pp. 445-8. Review t of Kant’s Autdeckung 
(no. 70) by A’u (= Glo. EF. Schulze). 

1142) A. YD. B.: 117, 1, pp. 78-105. Keview*t of 7r. V. by We 
(= Pistorius). 

1142a-/) A. L. Z.: 1. Review of Ael. Cf. no. 276. And ef. also 
nos. 1235, 1236, 1316, 1317, 1322. 

1142¢) Ammon, Cp. Fr.: Ueber die Aeusserungen Jesu von seiner 
Wiederkunft sum Weltgerichte. In the \N. 7h. 7, U1, pp. 185-200. 
(Attempt to interpret Christ's doomsday-speeches morally.) Same place. 
pp- 252-263. (Defence of this moral interpretation, on the occasion of a 
review of Aosenmiller’s Bemerkungen das Studium der Theologie betref- 
fend. 1794-) 

1143) Ammon, Cp. Fr.: review * of Kant’s A’e/., second edition. In 
the WM. 7h. 7, 111, pp. 490-500. (With a defence of the Kantian exegesis, 
as rightly applied. — Cf. no. 1o2z9a, and Ammon, 1795 [/deen].) 

1143@) Ammon, Cp. Fr.: Disquiritur, quatenus disciplina religionis 
et theologiae christianae pendeat ab historia Jesu Christi. ato. Géttin- 
gen. 1794. pp. 20. Reprinted in: Sy//oge commentationum theologica- 
rum. Edita a Dv. Jl. Pott et Ge. Alx. Ruperti. 8vo. Helmstiadt. 1800. 
Fleckeisen. No. 4. And in: Ammon: Nova opuscula theologica. Small 
8vo. Gottingen. 1803. Dieterich. Commentatio vii. pp. 117-134. (Ammon 
regards Christianity as a merely moral religion, and believes that the history 
of Christ has no other value for religion than that of explaining and exem- 
plifying the religious concepts and doctrines, furnished by revelation and 


reason.) 

11436) Antimachiavel (by L. H. Jakob): cf. no. 3704. 

1144) Ariéstoteles tiber die Seele. Aus dem Griechischen tibersetst und 
mit Anmerkungen begleitet von Mch. Wsl. Voigt. 8vo. Frankfurt and 
Leipzig (Prague). Herrl. pp. xxii, 256. (Attempts to discover the germs 
of the philosophy of Kant and Reinhold in Aristotle ; but is sometimes led 
by this object to wrong translations.) 
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1145) Pardili, Chr. Gott{r.: Sophylus oder Sittlichkeit und Natur als 
Fundamente der Weltweisheit. In zwey Gesprachen. Nebst einer Ab- 
handlung ther den Getst des Zeitalters. Svo. Stuttgart. Erhard and 
Léflund. pp. xvi, 204. (In the first dialogue Kant’s remarks in U, regard- 
ing the physico-teleological ground of conviction of the existence of God, 
are made use of. Man possesses in himself a capacity for freedom. He 
transfers the higher, rational ends thus presented to him to nature; discov- 
ers them in her; is thereby confirmed in his belief in God; and becomes 
accustomed to consider his destiny, on the analogy of nature, as a system 
of ends, all converging in morality as the highest end.) 

1146) Bauer, K.Gf.: Ueber die Veredluny der Neigungen in Bezichung 
auf Verminderung des menschlichen Eelends. \n J. .S. Fests Beitrage sur 
Beruhigung, etc. Varts i and iii of Vol. IV. Reprinted in: Bauer: Philo- 
sophische Versuche ther Gegenstande der Moral und Paedagogik. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 1797. v. Kleefeld. No. Il. pp. 193-296. (In the spirit of 
the critical philosophy. Lauer softens Kant’s rigorism in the same way 
that Schiller does. ‘The conflict between duty and inclination must be done 
away with ; we must strive to attain a perfect harmony between them. — 
Similar is the thesis of the third and last paper of the /Ailosophische 
Versuche [pp. 299-365: Von dem Einflusse der moralischen Kultur des 
Menschen auf die Kultur seiner Naturkrafte und threr Erzeugnisse). 
The moral principle must dominate the development of the natural forces in 
man, and bring about a complete harmony among them.) 

1146a) Beck, Ch. Dn.: Observationes critico-exegeticae. 4to. Leipzig. 
pp. 14 ff. (Polemic against Kant’s moral exegesis.) 

11466) Beck, 1k. Sesm.: ch. no. 1030. 

1147) Bettrage sur Erlauterung und Prifung des kantischen Sistems 
in sechs Abhandlungen. [By K. L. Primavesi; edited, according to the 
preface, by 7. \. Baur.| 8vo. Gotha. Ettinger. pp. xvi, 134. (All 
the articles are of but ephemeral value. 1. Ueber das limitirende Urtheil 
sur Erlauterung des kantischen Systems. pp. 3-16. It is explained as a 
judgment in which two half-contradictory predicates, relating primarily to 
intuition, are simultaneously stated of one and the same subject. II. Ueder 
Anschauung und Begriff. Zur Erladuterung des kantischen Systems. 
1792. pp. 19-34. Attempts to support Kant’s assertion that there is no 
intuition without thought, by the un-Kantian argument that he makes intui- 
tion stand to concept as thing to attribute, and understands by intuition the 
idea of a simple something in space and time, — so that in all knowledge 
there is as much of intuition as there is of space and time. III. twas 
uber den Grundsatz der Quantitat sur Priifung des kantischen Systems. 
1792. pp. 37-48. No place may be allowed to this in the A’r##4, since it 
is partly founded upon experience, partly not even supported by that. 
IV. Betrachtungen tiber den Grundsatz der Wirklichkeit im kantischen 
Sistem. pp. 51-58. The principle of necessity is contained in this other 
principle, in its present form. The latter should therefore run; what is 
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sensed, that is real. V. Lusguisitio historico-philosophica de philosophiae 
criticae ad idealismum empyricum ratione. 1792. pp. 61-94. The 
author entirely mistakes the concept of empirical idealism, and makes Kant 
in his refutation of it prove the existence of things-in-themselves, — a task 
in which, it is true, he is not in the writer’s opinion successful, while on the 
other hand empirical idealism does not either follow from his philosophy. 
VI. Disquisitio historico-philosophica sistens categorias Aristotelis et 
lum. Kantii inter se comparatas. 1791. pp. 97-138. ‘The difference of 
the two tables of categories is due to the fact that Aristotle and Kant were 
aiming to reach a different goal by different roads; the former asking noth- 
ing as regards the origin of the categories, the latter excluding everything 
that depends upon experience, — the former reckoning the categories to 
universal logic, the latter to transcendental. Kant’s table of categories is 
unobjectionable, — useful as a guiding thread in all the sciences.) 

1148) Bendavid, Las.: Versuch tiber das Vergniigen. Svo. Vienna. 
Stahel and Co. Parts i and ii. pp. 271 and 258. (On the occasion of a 
discussion of aesthetic and moral pleasure, Bendavid passes certain, not 
wholly unjustifiable criticisms upon Kant’s definition of beauty, his moral 
principle, and his doctrine of the reconcilability of human freedom with the 
creation of substances by God.) 

1148a) Beyspiel und Beweis von der Wirksamkeit und Brauchbarkeit 
des reinen Sittengesetses im Unterricht und in der Erziehung der Kinder, 
aus meinem padagogischen Tagebuche. Wye. In: Der Reichsanseiger. 
Jahrgang 1794. Vol. 1. pp. 41-44. (Communication of a case from 
practical educational experience, which appears to speak in favor of the 
Kantian moral principle, and in opposition to that of eudaemonism.) 

11486) Bibliothek, Gottingische —— der neuesten theologischen Litera 
tur, herausgegeben von Th. Fr. Schleussner und K. Fr. Stiudlin. Vol. |. 
Parti. pp. 45-55. Review * of Ae/. Second edition. 

1148c) Litte [containing a request for a Kant-commentary @ /a Vaihin- 
ger] in: Der Reichsanzeiger. Jahrgang 1794. Vol. 11. p. 422. 

1149) Bollinger, J. A.: Ueber die Stammyesetse und Selbstgiter des 
menschlichen Geistes sur Grundlegung einer Bildungspolitik. Svo. 
Mannheim. Schwan and Gétz. Five sheets. (The “Grundgiiter” or 
“ Selbstgiiter” of the human mind, such as industry, strength, constancy, 
etc., are enumerated under the table of categories ; and from them is de- 
veloped a system of moral doctrines or categorical imperatives or “ Stamm- 
gesetze,” — all in tolerably unintelligible language.) 

11494, 6) Brastberger, Gbh. Ulr.: cf. nos. 753, 758. 

1150) Briefe, Philosophische tiber das Princith und die ersten 








Grundsdtze der sittlich-religiosen Erziehung [by /. Cp. Greiling). Large 
8Vvo. Leipzig. Crusius. pp. 540. (Application of the Kantian views 
upon moral-theology to paedagogy. All religious instruction must be based 
upon moral instruction ; and both alike must not be begun until the child 
has attained to a clear consciousness of the possession of practical reason, 
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the moral law, and free will; has acquired a sufficient store of independ- 
ently thought-out and rightly understood moral concepts ; has developed its 
moral feeling ; and has given a moral direction to its faculty of desire.) 

1150a) Ceres (by Politz): cf. no. 1461. 

1151) Cons, K. Ph.: Abhandlungen fiir die Geschichte und das Eigen- 
thiimliche der spateren stoischen Philosophie, nebst einem Versuche tiber 
christliche, kantische und stoische Moral. 8vo. ‘Tiibingen. Heerbrandt. 
pp.ii, 178. (The « “_rsuch,” pp. 127-178, declares itself in opposition to the 
frequent equating of the Kantian, Stoic and Christian ethic, and to the un- 
exegetic derivation of the last from the principles of the first.) 

11sta) Cramer, J. A.: cf. no. 1051. 

11516) Darstellungen, Mahlerische : cf. Pélitz, no. 1460. 

1istc-g) Eberhard, I. A.: cf. nos. 576 579, 755: 

1152) Ack.: Vol. III. Part iii. pp. 238. Vol. IV. Parti. pp. 271. 
Parts ii and iii. pp. 252 and 285. 1795. Demerkungen tiber die Schrift 
des Herrn Professor Kant, die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen 
Vernunft. (Eckermann works through Re/. polemically point for point, view 
for view; most of his objections have some body to them, but he often loses 
himself, as is only natural, in triviality, and so makes his work tedious and 
even unpleasant reading. In vol. IV, part iii, pp. 1-34, he repels the ob- 
jections made against III, 3 by the G. g. A.[1795. I. pp. 113 ff.), by 
Ammon [Christliche Sittenlehre, 1795, p. 99), and by the 7h. A. [1795, 
p- 369]; and again, in vol. V, part i, preface, pp. 2-28, the attacks of the 
N. Th. J. (1795, pp. 882-911] against Hck. 111, 3 and IV, 1.) 

1153) von Echartshausen, K.: Zahlenlehre der Natur, oder: die Na- 
tur csahlt und spricht. Was sind thre Zahlen? Was sind thre Worte ? 
Ein Schliissel zu den Hieroglyphen der Natur. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 
1794. Beer, in commission. Twenty-seven sheets. 

1154) von Eckhartshausen, K.: Probaseologie oder praktischer Theil 
der Zahlenlehre der Natur. Large 8vo. Leipzig. 1795. Graff, in com- 
mission. Twenty-nine sheets. (von Eckartshausen attempts in these 
works to give a somewhat better appearance to his cabalistic, mystic non- 
sense, by clothing it in the dress of the Kantian philosophy, and trying to 
prove the possibility of a knowledge of supernatural objects [things-in- 
themselves] by incredible ingenuity in the application of Kant’s principles.) 

1155) Aevers, J. Krd.: Ueber den moralischen Werth der Theorien 
vom Zwecke Jesu. Svo. Hannover. Helwing. pp. 68. (Eggers takes 
the belief in revelation under his protection, and regards the death of Christ 
as adeath of atonement. Kant’s theory is shortly cited in the fourth place, 
but no judgment passed upon it.) 

1156) Erhard, Jh. Bjn.: Versuch einer systematischen Einthetlung der 
Seelenkraifte. In Beytrage sur philosophischen Anthropologie und den 
damit verwandten Wissenschaften. Herausgegeben von Mich. Wagner. 
Firstvolume. Svo. Vienna. Staheland Company. No.1. pp.1-27. (In 
the second volume, 1796, as no. V. pp. 223-228 :) 
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1156a) Erhard: Nachtrag zur Eintheilung der Gemiithskrafte. (Ex- 
hard is in many points dependent upon Kant.) 

1157) Ersichung, Ueber moralische nach den Grundsdtzen der 
kritischen Philosophie [by H. Stephani). \n the: Archiv der Ersieh- 
ungskunde fiir Deutschland. Large 8vo. Weissenfels and Leipzig. 
Severin. Fourth volume. No. 1. (Kant’s principles of morality — the 
end of man and reverence for the moral law as the only motives — are car- 
ried to so extreme a length that, ¢.g., the requirement is derived from them 
that school-regulations shall be laid before young people for examination 





and recognition.) 

1157a) Feder, J. G. H.: cf. no. 333. 

11574-¢) Fichte, Joh. Gli. : cf. nos. 1317, 1322-1325, 1337. 

1157h) Fischer, F.C. 1.: Die Philosophen wissen nicht, was Sitte ist, 
und wollen uns etnen ersten Grundsatz der Sittenlehre aufstellen. \n 
the: Deutsche Monatsschrift, vol. 11. December. pp. 301-325. 
(Fischer determines the significance of the concept “ Sitte,” in order to 
sharply distinguish the separate portions of practical philosophy, and to 
discover its true grounds of knowledge. He makes this the occasion of 
a polemic against Kant’s moral philosophy.) 

1158) Fligge, Chr. W.: Geschichte des Glaubens an Unsterblichkett, 
Auferstehung, Gericht und Vergeltung. Large 8vo. Leipzig. Crusius. 
Part I. 1794. pp. 470. Part Il. 1795. pp. 408. Part III and last. 
Section i. 1799. pp. 406. Section ii. 1800. pp. 480. Part III also 
under the title: Geschichte der Lehre von dem Zustande des Menschen 
nach dem Tode in der Christlichen Kirche. Varts | and Il. (Fliigge 
stands upon the ground of Kant’s moral philosophy and moral-theology ; 
and from that standpoint estimates different opinions.) 

1159) Francke, G. Sm.: De ratione qua est critica philosophia ad in- 
terpretationem librorum imprimis sacrorum. Husumer Schulprogramm. 
8vo. Schleswig. Serringhausen. pp. 56. Reprinted with: Mewes 
Magazin fiir Schullehrer. Herausgegeben von G. A. Ruperti und H. 
Schlichthorst. 8vo. Bremen. 1795. Vol. 111. Partii. No. 4. pp. 76 ff. 
(An extremely obscure and unnecessary piece of writing. Francke attempts 
to expound even Homer and Plato, and still more the Bible, on critical 
principles : neglecting grammatical and historical explanations. But he 
has an entirely wrong notion of Kant’s moral exegesis, when he thinks that 
the critical philosophy means only to furnish the norm by which everything 
is to be tested. He does not discuss Ae/. at all; the reason being that in 
it Kant pays no regard to grammatical interpretation ! ! ) 

1159a) Fiulleborn, G. Gst.: cf. no. 904. 

1160) Gedanken, Einige —— aus und tiber Aenestdemus, by Z [K. 
Chn. Erh. Schmid). \n the: Ph. 7, 111, i, pp. 73-93. Reprinted as 
no. VI in Schmid, K. Chn. Erh.: Aufsdtse philosophischen und theo- 
logischen Inhalts. J.1. 8vo. lena. 1802. Stahl. pp. 248. (Worthless 
polemic against Aenesidemus’ classification of the schools of philosophy, 
and his definitions of scepticism.) 
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1161) Geschichte eines dicken Mannes ; worin drey Heurathen und drey 
Korbe nebst viel Liebe [by Fr. Nicolat]. Berlin and Stettin. Nicolai. Vol. 
I. pp. 284. Vol. II. pp. 239. New edition. 1814. (The hero is a block- 
head, wanting in the Secunda Petri, the power of practical judgment, and 
falling out of one stupid action into another by the wrong application of 
theories. He studies Kant’s writings ; and Nicolai takes the opportunity 
to ridicule the nonsense to which many are led by their attempted study of 
them. This satire — perfectly justifiable in itself — is pursued by him in 
what is meant to be a witty, but is really a tactless way, and extended to 
topics to which it ought not to be applied ; ¢.g., to Kant’s moral philosophy 
with its categorical imperative, which, whatever may be said against it, at 
any rate displays a deep moral feeling and earnest effort to attain truth, 
and should therefore not be exposed to ribaldry of the kind.) 

1161a) Goess, Ge. Fr. Du.: cf. no. to6t. 

1162) Goess, Ge. Fr. Dn.: Ueber den Begriff der Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie und tiber das System des Thales. 8vo. Erlangen. Palm. pp. 74. 
(In the definition of philosophy dependent upon Kant and Reinhold.) 

1163-11636) Graff, Jh. Fr. Cph.: Dissertatio, qua iudiciorum 
analyticorum et syntheticorum naturam jam longe ante Kantium, an- 
tiguitatis scriptoribus non fuisse perspectam, contra Schwabium probatur. 
Svo. Géttingen. Brose. pp. 54. (The principal subject of the work 
consists in the remarks of Stilpo in Plutarch, in which Schwab found indi- 
cations of the difference between analytic and synthetic judgments. This 
is contradicted by Griaffe in a detailed polemic. He cites a number of pas- 
sages from Diogenes Laertius and Simplicius. — Cf. also nos. 664, 665.) 

1164) Grillo, Fr.: Aphoristische Darstellung der Religion innerhalb 
der Grensen der blossen Vernunf{t des Herrn Imm. Kant. 8vo. Rostock 
and Leipzig. Stille. pp. 176. Index of printers’ errors in the: 7. PA. A. 
1795. pp. 422-424. (Summary of Ae/., for the most part in Kant’s own 
words. ) 

1165) Gth.: 1, pp. 81-88, 91-96. Review * of Rel. 

1166) Gth.: 1, p. 308. Review * of U. Second edition. 

1166a) Hammer, Ed. Sneedorf: Dissertatio. Mortuorum in vitam 
revocatio sermonibus Christi, historicae interpretationis ope, vindicata. 
Large 4to. Leipzig. Sommer. pp. 54. (Amongst other things, pp. 25 ff., 
a polemic against Kant’s moral interpretation.) 

1167) Handbuch, Moralisches oder Grundsatze eines verniinfligen 
und glicklichen Lebens,; als Beytrag cu einer popularen Philosophie fiir 
unser Zettalter [by K. H. L. Politz|. 8vo. Leipzig. Heinsius the 
younger. pp. xvi, 343. Second edition, with the author’s name. 1795. 
Same place. pp. xiv, 343. (P6litz imagines that he has here collected the 
material, without reference to the systems, from the best authors, but shows 
himself as a matter of fact mainly influenced in his selections by Kant’s 
moral-theology. He gives no thoughts of his own. — Cf. Politz, 1795, 
no. 1461.) 
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1167a) Hegewisch, Dtr. Hm.;: cf. no. 1078. 

11676) Herder, J. G.: cf. Herder, 1799. 

1168) Hermann, /.Gf. Jk.: De poéseos generibus. 4to. Leipzig. pp. 32. 
Reprinted in: Godofredi Hermanni opuscula. Vol. 1. Large 8vo. Leip- 
zig. 1827. Fleischer. No.2. pp. 20-43. (The correct classification of 
poetry has only become possible by the appearance of Kant’s philosophy. 
Epic poems are put under the third category of Ae/ation, as descriptive, 
narrative and didactive ! !) 

1168a-1) Heydenreich, K. H.: cf. nos. 680, 683, 696, 697, 701-703, 
797, 709. 

1168k-/) Heusinger J. H. Gii.: cf. nos. 969, 970. 

1168m) Foffhauer, J. Cp.: cf. no. 976. 

1169) Huber, Jos.: Bemerkungen iiber die von Herrn Professor Jakob 
einer Schrift des Herrn Kiesewetter in Anschung der l’retheit des mensch- 
lichen Willens beygeriickte Abhandlung. Large 8vo. Gritz. Simon. 
pp. 54 and 24. 

1169a) v. Humboldt, W.;: cf. no. 1408. 

11696-/) Jakob, L. Hr.: cf. nos. 344, 348, 353, 367, 370a. 

1169¢) Journal, Neues —— fiir Prediger. Vol. VILL. Or: Journal 
fiir Prediger. Vol. XXVIII. Part ii. pp. 204-233. Summary * of Ae/. 

1170) A. A. A7.: Il, i, pp. 196-204. Keview * of Ae/. [By y.] 

1171) Kaussalitat, Ueber ——und Fretheit. In the: A. A. MM. 
Il, i, pp. 15-132. (The article — by A’osmann ? — remained incomplete, 
since the A. A. A7. expired with the first part of the second volume. It is 
a vain endeavor to remove the many inconsequences and contradictions of 
the Kantian theory of freedom. Directed against Reinhold [absolute inde- 
terminism ; cf. no. 245] just as much as against K. Chr. Erh. Schmid 
[intelligible fatalism ; cf. no. 832]. Cannot, however, rest content either 
with the relation affirmed by Kant to hold between intelligible character, 
freedom and practical reason. Attempts above all — wholly in vain, it is 
true — to soften the severity of the doctrine that every action is to be ex- 
plained by the laws of nature, or even calculated from them alone, and still 
at the same time referred to the intelligible character : 7.¢., must be doubly 
necessitated. No greater degree of clearness is attained by no. 1171. The 
author goes to work very thoroughly, in so far as he paves the way for his 
own proper thesis by an in no wise remarkable exposition of the principal 
points of the Kantian epistemology.) 

1171a-) Avesewetter, Jh. Gf. K. Chr.: cf. nos. 471, 474. 

1172) Aindervater, Ch. Vet.: Ueber das Anwendbare des Buches Hiob, 
und tiber den Grund aller wahren BReruhigung im Leiden. \n 1. S. Fest’s 
Beitrige sur Reruhigung, etc. Vol. lV. Parti. Article 2. (The previous, 
not Kantian grounds of contentment are of no value for the higher require- 
ments of reason, because they point to the external good consequences of 
human suffering, and are not of a purely moral nature. The only true 
means of contentment is belief in God, guaranteed by the practical reason.) 
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1172a) Klotzsch, J. G. K.: cf. no. 1067. 

1173) Adigel, G. Sm.: Encyklopaedie oder susammenhingender Vor- 
trag der gemeinniitzigsten, insbesondere aus der Betrachtung der Natur 
und des Menschen gesammelten Kenntinisse. Fourth part ; the sciences of 
navigation, the sciences of war, and philosophy. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. Large 8vo. Berlin and Stettin. Nicolai. Philosophy : 
pp. 241-616. (In many places changed from the first edition, under 
Kantian influence. In the ethical doctrine Kliigel assumes, beside Kant’s 
formal moral principle, a material one, which orders one to desire or avoid 
every good according to its true relation to one’s happiness.) 

1173a) Aoch, /.: cf. no. 769. 

11730) Avitth der reinen Unvernunft entwickelt an den Begebenheiten 
der Revolution in Frankreich und in dem Reiche der Wetber. Von dem 
Verfasser der Isabella Tsenbeil. 8vo. ‘Thorn. Vollmer. pp. x, 126. 
(The title is, of course, a play upon that of AI. The work is a satire, in 
which the Kantians, who think they know everything better, and their 
method and desire of demonstration [especially Fichte ; on account of no. 
949], also come in for their share. The author proves at the outset the 
existence of a pure unreason in mankind, which is just as original and in- 
delible a faculty as pure reason and sensibility. Many phenomena of the 
French Revolution are only explicable upon this assumption. — Fichte’s 
Versuch [no. 949] does not contain more or less than the hopes and 
expectations which this pure unreason indulges about the next life. 

1173¢) Avroll, J. Gf. A.: cf. no. 647. 

1174) Adnzel, J. Csp.: Der wiirdigste Veretnigungspunkt fiir alle 
Menschen, aus threm Werthe, Gleichheit und Ungleichhett vorgestellt. 
8vo. Breslau. Meyer. pp. 224. (Tedious, insignificant book, with ver- 
batim copied passages from Kant’'s Gr., Re/. and Pr. V., without any men- 
tion of these writings. — The point of union consists, of course, in the effort 
towards the greatest possible moral perfection.) 

1175) Lange, Sm. Gli.: Versuch einer Apologie der Offenbarung. 
Small 8vo. Jena. Mauke. Fifteen sheets. (A worthless copy of Fichte’s 
Versuch [no. 949], purporting at the same time to rest upon Kantian prin- 
ciples, only more positive than Fichte’s work. Revelation is eventually to 
widen our theoretical knowledge of the supernatural, and may even itself 
contain mysteries, which, however, we only need to believe, not to under- 
stand. A revelation of supernatural objects [God, freedom, immortality] is 
not regarded as so desirable, because the conviction of these is implanted 
strongly enough in every mind ; but to be wished for is a more precise de- 
termination, by revelation, of our duties.) 

1176) Lobel, Rut. Gthlf.: Ueber den Begriff und die Hauptgrundsdtze 
des Rechts. In the: Ph. 7., III, ii, pp. 240-266. (Acute discussion, ac- 
cording to which right does not depend upon obligation by one’s own moral 
law, but by the moral law of some other man, which obliges him not to 
prevent an action willed by one’s self. Only this explanation is possible, if 
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the concept of right is to be able to contain at the same time its peculiar 
reference to the moral law and the characteristic of the not-necessary, of 
the merely allowed, which has accrued to it. For the condition of life out- 
side society, and for the social condition [the right of contract] different 
principles are necessary.) 

1177) Alaass, /h. Gbh. Ehrnr.: Ueber Rechte und Verbindlichketten 
tiherhaupt und die biirgerlichen insbesondere. S8vo. Halle. Renger. 
pp. 303. (Maass assumes two principles of natural law; the Kantian 
formal law, in somewhat altered form, and a material law, according to 
which our aim is the furtherance of the reality of a/? rational beings. 
Acute polemic against Kant.) 

1177a) Mack, G.: cf. no. 7332. 

1178) Mackensen, WIh. Fr. Aug.: Beytrige sur Kritik der Sprache, 
inshbesondere der Deutschen. Varti. 8vo. Wolfenbiittel. Albrecht. 
pp. x, 146. (In the first article there is praised, among other things, the 
“ Vollendetheit des Styls” noticeable in Kant’s writings !) 

1178a—e) Maimon, Sal.: cf. nos. 775, 776, 778. 

1179) Mellin, G. Sm. Alb.: Marginalien und Register su Kant’s 
Kritik des Erkenntnissvermogens. Zur Erleichterung und Beforderung 
einer Vernunfterkenntniss der critischen Philosophie aus ihrer Urkunde. 
Large 8vo. Ziillichan. Frommann. First part: Aviték des reinen Ver- 
standes oder der speculativen Vernunft. 1794. pp. xvi, 252. Second 
part: Grundlegung zur Metaphystk der Sitten, Critik der praktischen 
Vernunft und Urtetlskraft. 1795. pp. xiv, 311. (A work of some merit, 
suited to facilitate the study of Kant’s writings. The J/arginalien give 
as briefly as possible the contents of every paragraph, without discus- 
sion or illustration, and so constitute a very usable compendium or summary 
of Kant’s works. The Register gives a list of parallel passages, and so 
enables the reader to see his way through Kant’s difficult terminology, — in 
so far as this itself is consequently adhered to. In the first Part is an 
index of the misprints of Al’é4 and c.) 

1179a) Michaelis, Chr. Fr.: cf. no. 1072. 

11796-c) Alutschelle, Seb.: cf. nos. 485, 487. 

1179d-¢) N. A.D. B.: cf. nos. 785, 786. 

Erich ADICKES. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 


NOTES ON FICHTE’S *“*GRUNDLAGE DER WISSENSCHAFTSLEHRE.” 


A Suggested Distinction in Philosophical Terminology. 


Tue published suggestions of Titchener ' and of Scripture ? toward 
a uniformity in psychological nomenclature are indications of the 
wide-felt need for a vocabulary which shall at least approach the 
ideals of accuracy and of precision. Of course, students of the 
natural sciences meet the same difficulty; yet to a great degree they 
have been able to invent their own terms for elements, processes, 
forces or organs, hypothesized or discovered by themselves ; and the 
ambiguity, where it appears, exists only between rival meanings 
attached by different scholars to the same word. The terminology 
of psychology, on the other hand, is that of common life, since the 
material of psychology is just human experience ; and psychological 
terms are freighted with the rich and fluctuating meanings which 
every-day use crowds into them, as well as with the conflicting 
significations of psychologists of different schools. Evidently the 
same is true of words more strictly metaphysical than psychological. 
If not, as is sometimes said, the whole history of philosophy, then 
at least the history of long periods might be written in the form of 
an account of meanings attached by different philosophers to such 
words as “idea,” “universal,” “ego.” This last word is not the 
least ambiguous of philosophical terms, and any scheme which pro- 
poses to indicate the exact meaning intended in any particular 
instance of its use, deserves consideration. Such a device, suggested 
by Dr. C. C. Everett in his commentary on Fichte, and adopted by 
other writers,* is the designation of the subject ego by the nominative 
of the personal pronoun /, and of the object ego by the accusative 
Me. An elaboration of this scheme has suggested itself in the 
study of the Wissenschaftslehre, namely, the further distinction, by 
the use of capitals and of small letters, between the greater ego, the 

1 Mind, April, 1893. 2 American Journal of Psychology. 

3 Cf. Ward (article on “ Modern” Psychology, in Afind, Jan., 1893), who 
inaccurately attributes this “convenient simplification ” to Professor James. 
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tiberindividuelles Ich,’ and the lesser ego, of the individual, or of the 
moment. The words #go and ego will then, strictly speaking, refer 
to the ego as totality, that is, as subject-object ; but will also be 
used untechnically where the distinction between subject and object 
is not made at all. The greater Ze, on its subject-side, will be 
represented by / (/c/), on its object-side by AZe (A/ic/) ; on the same 
principle the lesser ego will be # (#4), as subject, and as object, 
me (mich). ‘These terms may be briefly summarized : 


Eco. 
A. Ego, as subject. 
I The / (which is interpreted as) — 
a. The more-than-individual consciousness (#erindividuelles Tch), ‘ 


in its subject-aspect. 
or b The Absolute 7 (/ch), in its subject-aspect. 


Il. The ¢ (éch): the individual ego, as subject. 
B Ego, as object. 
I The Je (which is interpreted as) — 

a. The more-than-individual consciousness, in its object-aspect. 

or b. The Absolute Je (Jick), in its object-aspect. 

IT. The me. ! 
a. The individual wre (mich); the individual, as object. 
b. The empirical mre (mich). 


1. The mere object-moment of consciousness (an abstraction). 


2. The fact-of-consciousness as object (percept, emotion, etc.). 


Clearly, all these terms correspond with actual distinctions in 
actual systems of philosophy, though not all of them are admitted 
by every thinker. The #éerindividuelles Ich, for instance, will be 
recognized as a philosophical necessity long before one arrives at 
the conviction of the reality of an absolute ego. Such a more-than- 
individual consciousness is Kant’s 7ranscendental Unity of Appercep- 
tion and Fichte’s Finbi/dungskraft or his absolutes [eh But Kant 
and Fichte and Schelling deny the possibility of the AZ, that is, of 
the greater “go, in its object-aspect; and the essence of every 
philosophy which teaches that God comes to consciousness only in 
the individual, and that there is no self-consciousness of the Absolute, 
is a denial of the existence of the AZ. In a system of absolute 
idealism, on the other hand, like Hegelianism or like absolute 
theism, both elements are included in the conception of the Absolute, 

1 Falckenberg’s expression. 

2 Fichte applies to his including ego now the one, and now the other of these 
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which becomes complete subject-objectivity, the /J/e. <A _ consist- 
ently deterministic system may, finally, reject the subjectivity of the 
individual, refusing to recognize the ¢ or ich. 

This differentiation of meaning may be extended with advantage 
to the province of the non-ego. From this point of view materialism 
may be seen to interpret the non-ego as non-/go (the wholly-beyond- 
consciousness or independent matter). For idealism, on the other 
hand, there is no non-ego, but a mere not-me, a partial object-reality, 
which lies outside the individual consciousness. 

The appreciation of these distinctions is undoubtedly an outcome 
of the study of the Wissenschaftslehre, yet the application of them will 
be found an important aid in the study of the book. Provided with 
this set of terminological pigeon-holes, stopping at each occurrence 
of the words to determine in which division a given Zc’ or Nicht-ich 
belongs, let one, for instance, approach the antinomies. “Das Ich 
setzt das Nicht-Ich, als beschrankt durch das Ich” becomes “ The 
‘and its converse is the state- 
The propo- 


/ posits the nxvt-me as limited by the me, 
ment, * The / posits the me as limited by the not-me.’ 
sitions in this form require no resolution of an antinomy, but a 


, 


careful analysis of the relations of me and nof-me to each other and 
the including “yv. Such an analysis is the real treasure imbedded 
in the mass of over-elaborate and artificial discussion of the Wissen- 
sthaftsichre. ‘The essential achievement of the book, as has been 
already suggested, is just this distinction between the larger and the 
lesser ego, and the insistence that the latter only is limited by a 
non-ego. ‘This amounts to the demonstration that the non-ego is no 





non-Ego or thing-in-itself, but a not-me, an element of Absolute 
Consciousness, though relatively independent of individual conscious- 
ness. ‘True, the retention in various forms of the Aaséfoss (the 
external impetus which determines Absolute Consciousness to 
determine itself) is, as Schelling and Hegel did not fail to point out, 
a virtual admission of a Ding-an-sich or non-/go ; but Fichte, though 
he never clearly realized it, had himself shown the uselessness of 
the Austoss. 
Il. 
Fichte’'s Equivocal Use of the Word “Bestimmen.” 

The main antinomy of the Wissenschaftslehre is expressed by the 
two propositions (A) “the ego posits the non-ego as limited by the 
ego,” ' and (B) “ the ego posits itself as limited by the non-ego.” ? 

1 (A) “ Das Ich setzt das Nicht-Ich als beschrankt durch das Ich.” 
2(B) “ Das Ich setzt sich selbst als beschrankt durch das Nicht-Ich.” 
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These statements are balanced in expression and imply a perfectly 
antithetical relation. Fichte, however, excludes the consideration 
of the first of them (A) from the Theoretical Part of the MWissen- 
sthaftslehre, and develops from the second (B) another antinomy, 
whose complete expressions are (1) “the non-ego limits the ego”! 
and (2) “ the ego limits itself.” * 

Now, the first of these subordinate propositions (1) is properly 
obtained by neglecting the first clause of the assertion (B) “ the ego 
; but in the second (2) the 


’ 


posits itself as limited by the non-ego’ 
word “ posits” (sefés/), of the original proposition (B), has been 
improperly replaced by the word “ limits” (Zesé¢mmt). ‘The result 
is antithesis and antinomy, at the expense of an inexcusable con- 
fusion (logical as well as philosophical) of the activity of the ego, 
which is positing, creating, being-conscious (sefsen), with the activity 
of the non-ego, which is limiting (4es¢immen). Here, then, is a case 
in which the equivocal use of a word is the occasion or the result 
of that painful elaboration which is a chief fault of the work of 
Fichte. He may attain a significant truth; but the very joy of the 
discovery is worn away by the carefulness with which the truth is 
turned and twisted, viewed in this light and in that, from every 
possible standpoint, important or unimportant. Only at the end of 
the devious and tortuous path which he has cleared, through tangles 
of subtlety and speculation, through which he need never have 
passed, will Fichte admit that he is in the presence of the light 
which has long been illuminating the discussion. 
Mary Wutron CALkINs. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


ATTENTION : IS IT ORIGINAL OR DERIVATIVE? 


Tuts general question branches into two special ones: (a) Is 
attention the cause or the effect of muscular movement? (/) Re- 
garded simply as a process of consciousness, is it an irreducible 
activity, or is it the product of other mental “ forces?” 

(a) Of the school of psychologists which considers the muscular 
element as of chief importance in attention, Ribot may be taken as 
the type. It is to this author, then, that reference will principally 
be made in the treatment of this problem.—‘“lIts [attention’s] 


1“ Das Nicht-Ich bestimmt das Ich.” 
2“ Das Ich bestimmt sich selbst.” 
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mechanism,” says Ribot, “is essentially a motor mechanism, that is, 
it acts always upon muscles and through muscles, chiefly in the form 
of an inhibition.”' ‘This motor characteristic of attention is seen 
mainly in its lower form — spontaneous attention. Here the mus- 
cular response to stimuli is direct and inevitable. It is wholly 
impossible to dissociate movement from attention when the latter 
reacts spontaneously on stimulus. ‘The cause of spontaneous atten- 
tion is always some affective state ; its physical manifestations take 
the form of vaso-motor phenomena, respiratory phenomena or 
expressional phenomena. Movement cannot properly be said to be 
either the cause or effect of attention, — it is rather its essential ele- 
ment, its constituent factor.* Voluntary attention does not inher- 
ently differ from spontaneous attention. It is spontaneous attention 
developed and mediated through education and organization, The 
affective state is no less present in the one form of attention than 
in the other ; in voluntary attention, however, the interest is more or 
less remote, and may act in opposition to present inducement. Vol- 
untary attention is mainly an inhibition; that is, it is the prevention 
of irrelevant considerations from interfering with a persistent mono- 
ideism. [But whether impulsive or inhibitory, it acts only on and 
through muscles. But however evident it is that, in general, mus- 
cular movement must accompany voluntary attention, need it be 
operative in the case of particular mental acts? Is it a “constituent 
factor” of sense-perceptions, memory-images and general ideas ? 
It is not difficult to trace the action of muscles in the first of these. 
None of our end organs of sense can perform their functions with- 
out adaptation to the environment, and adaptation implies muscular 
movement. Now, just as movement is inherent in perception, so 
must it be inherent in the retention of these perceptions in the 
mind ; otherwise no movement could be learned or made habitual. 
General ideas present a greater difficulty. They are of three kinds : 
(1) “Those which result from the fusion of 4e images without the 
aid of words; (2) those which result from the fusion of unlike 
images with the aid of words; (3) those which are reducible to a 
word, accompanied by a vague schema, or even without any concom- 
itant representation.” In the first of these categories the motor 
element is hardly traceable ; in the second it is found mainly in the 
word and not in the image ; in the third it is found, though indis- 
tinctly, in the word. 
1 Psychologie de l’ attention, p. 3. 
2 Op. cit., p. 38. 
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Bain and N. Lange have extended Ribot’s investigations with 
respect to the part movement plays in memory-images. ‘The former 
says: “The ideal circle is a restoring of those currents that would 
prompt the sweep of the eye round a real circle ; the difference is in 
the last stage, or in stopping short of the actual movement per- 
formed by the organ.’’! 
* Let my reader close his eyes and think of an extended object ; for 
example, a pencil. He will easily notice that he first makes a 
slight movement (of the eye) corresponding to the straight line, and 
that he often gets a weak feeling of ‘nnervation of the hand as if 
touching the pencil’s surface. So, in thinking of a certain sound, 
we turn toward its direction, or repeat muscularly its rhythm, or 
2 


Lange’s testimony is in the same line. 


articulate an imitation of it. 

On the explanation of attention as given above, I would offer the 
following remarks. (1) It raises the whole question of the relation 
of mind to body. Attention is an intensification of mental activity ; 
if, then, it can be resolved into muscular movement as an “ essential 
element,” a “constituent factor,” the gulf between the material and 
the mental has been bridged, and our definition of consciousness 
must be revised so as to include, in some mysterious way, matter 
and motion. But has Ribot the right to claim more than that 
the movement of muscles is the usual concomitant of attention? 
(2) If we reject this forced union of the material and the mental, 
the question with which we started out remains to be answered, — 
Is attention the cause or the effect of muscular movement? Does 
the adjustment of the end organs of sense to external stimuli, and 
the general “fixing” of the whole attitude of the body which is 
characteristic of spontaneous attention, precede or follow the atten- 
tion we direct to the object of perception? Now, it seems evident 
that movement i ése/f cannot cause apperceptive reaction. It is 
only when it enters the mind as a feeling (concrete pleasure-pain) or 
as an object of thought (perception, ef.) that it can cause us to 
react. The most that can be said of motor adjustment is that it 
is one of the conditions of attention. The theory that muscular 
movement is an essential element of attention (whether spontaneous 
or voluntary) has also been rejected. There remain two other pos- 
sibilities. Muscular and apperceptive action may be two distinct 
processes ; but the two may be simultaneous, or the latter may pre- 
cede the former. If they are simultaneous, they must proceed from 


1 Emotions and Will, 3A ed., pp. 370, 371- 
2 Phil. Stud., 1V., p. 415. 
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a single cause, or trom two distinct causes outside themselves. They 
cannot proceed from a single external cause, for a stimulus which 
will explain mental reaction will not account for motor adaptation. 
Nor is the assumption of two distinct causes tenable. ‘The external 
stimulus which excites attention has been found inadequate to pro- 
duce corresponding muscular action ; we must, then, turn to intra- 
organic conditions. Can we there find a cause sufficient to account 
for the motor phenomena in question without bringing in the con- 
scious element? ‘The explanation lies, it may be said, in automatism, 
which acts independently of the will. But, in the first place, whence 
the stimulus for this automatic action? And, secondly, how can 
automatic movement be an explanation of muscular movement when 
it itself has been built up through successive adjustments with 
environment, the very thing for which we have been trying to 
account? We have thus, by an indirect method of argument, 
arrived at the conclusion that attention must precede movement, 
with a presumption in favor of its having causal efficacy. Let us 
now appeal directly to experience. In voluntary attention it is evi- 
dent that apperceptive reaction precedes, and is the cause of, mus- 
cular movement. We see a sign-board from a distance, and strain 
our eyes to make out the words printed upon it. Here an indistinct 
perception comes first, then a conscious adjustment of the eye to 
the different letters. In spontaneous attention, the causal activity 
of the mind, though not so evident as in voluntary attention, is still 
the important factor. ‘The child, when listening in wonder to a fairy 
tale, remains in a fixed posture, with respiration slowed, head erect, 
and eye directed steadily to one point. The cause of this excep- 
tional attitude of the body is primarily found in the interest which 
the child displays in the story (object of attention); if the interest 
flags, the muscles of the body assume their former relaxed condi- 
tion. Spontaneous attention depends mainly on affective states ; it 
is thus subordinated not to movement, but to a special mental 
activity. No doubt, in the case of the immediate perception of 
external objects, the boundary line between attentional and motor 
action is hard to trace. The rapidity of transition between the two 
is greatly increased by automatic adjustment. But that we hear a 
sound, however faintly, before we turn our ear to the direction 
whence it comes ; that we perceive a colored object, however dimly, 
before our eyes are adjusted to its different parts, seems to me to 
admit of little doubt. Muscular movement becomes, then, not the 
cause, but the auxi/iary of attention. (3) Muscular movement, as 
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has been seen, can only influence attention by producing a feeling 
or becoming an object of consciousness. It is not movement, then, 
but consciousness of movement that plays a part in attention. But if 
this is what our analysis leads us to, how insignificant becomes the 
function of this much-vaunted factor of attention! How unim- 
portant is its influence in even the lowest forms of attentional reac- 
tion! It is not movement, but the odject of attention that we are 
primarily conscious of ; the former enters the mind only as a /assive 
accompaniment of consciousness. Even in strain, in which our 
awareness of movement becomes most distinct, in which we are to a 
greater extent than in any of the other forms of attention turned 
back upon the muscular movements accompanying mental action, 
the odject of attention is still in the foreground, and the sense of 
effort enters only as a restraining influence. 

But if, in immediate perception, movement is so unsubstantial an 
element of attention, it tends rapidly, as we advance to more 
abstract forms of thought, to vanish intoair. Lange could “ detect” 
a “slight movement of the eye” and a “weak feeling of innerva- 
tion’ when he closely attended to the phenomenon of representa- 
tion ; but what a slight process this is to raise to the dignity of 
causal efficacy! And I suspect that the movement of the eye is 
still slighter and the feeling of innervation still weaker in the case of 
those who are not engaged in searching for these phenomena, but 
are simply concerned with recalling past perceptions. 

Abstract concepts ' furnish a still more complete refutation of the 
materialistic position. In all judgments about such concepts (and 
every concept, to be intelligible, involves a judgment of some kind 
or other) we undoubtedly have some mental representation, — of 
the sentence as it appears in black and white on the page, or as it is 
pronounced, or of some aspect of the external world which the 
judgment suggests, or of two or more of these in succession. But, 
in the first place, the motor accompaniments of these representa- 
tions, which follow in memory the same order as they would were 
they perceived, and which consequently involve in imagination the 
same motor adjustments, are inconsiderable. And, in the second 
place, how little do these images, efc., exhaust the nature of the 
judgment! In such judgments as, “ Action and reaction are equal 
and opposite,” “Being and not-being are identical,” do I refer 4 
nothing more than those fleeting images which succeed each other in 
my mind? And yet where is the motor accompaniment of this 


1 Cf. Ribot, of. cét., pp. 79 ff. 
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wealth of meaning which our judgments hold in solution? (4) The 
fact that, in the course of evolution, muscular movement is an earlier 
growth and voluntary attention a later growth does not affect the 
question with which we are dealing. The genesés of attention is one 
thing; an analysis of its na/ure quite another. The historical treat- 
ment of attention, while tending to bring out aspects liable to be 
neglected, and shedding light on its material side, is of little value 
in determining its essential character. ‘That must be determined by 
introspection, observation and experiment. So that when Ribot 
argues from the historical precedence of movement to its genetic 
superiority, he is clearly involving himself in a von sequitur. 


(6) Is attention a special activity of mind, or is it a product of 
other mental processes? If, treating the mind synthetically, we 
resolve all mental states into the three elements of sensation, affec- 
tion and conation, it is evident that attention must be a fusion of 
these, and hence cannot be an original element of consciousness. 
In this fusion, sensation and conation will have the upper hand and 
affection will retire into the background. In the less highly devel- 
oped forms of attention, however, affection will be present in a much 
greater degree than in the more highly developed forms. ‘The same 
result will be obtained simply by an analysis of concrete mental 
experience. 

Let us begin with “spontaneous ” attention, that form of attention 
in which the response to external stimulus and internal excitation is 
direct and unavoidable. Here the underlying cause of attention is 
an affective state, which persists as cause throughout the attentional 
reaction. The child is induced to attend to any subject only by the 
interest he conceives in it.!. But another evident constituent of this 
kind of attention is mono-ideism, — a narrowing and intensifying of 
the sensational side of mental life. In addition to these phenomena, 
there is a greatly increased reaction of the mind on the perception- 
content. But we find in spontaneous attention nothing besides this 
intensification of the affective state, of the ideas and of conative 





reaction. 
In the case of voluntary attention the affective state becomes less 


prominent. It ceases to be a persistently inciting cause of attention, 
and operates mainly from the satisfaction anticipated from the attain- 
ment of a more or less remote end. The scholar, ¢.g., may take no 
direct interest in his studies, but his attention is held down to his 


1 Plus, of course, the pleasure accompanying the mental activity itself. 
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books through the expectation of future reward. The inception of 
voluntary attention, then, takes place through the prospective attain- 
ment of a desirable end. During its frogress, however, this sinks 
into the more or less dim background of consciousness, and what 
takes its place is a succession of perceptions and apperceptive reac- 
tions. ‘These perceptions are related through the pervading unity of 
the desired end, which, however, as has been seen, is not distinctly 
present throughout the attention-process. It would seem, then, that 
in voluntary attention also we have nothing but affective states and 
a consequent intensification of the ideational and apperceptive 
processes." But how comes about the /ransifioen from one percep 
tion, from one apperceptive reaction, to another? ‘This lies in the 
inherent activity of consciousness, into the ultimate nature of which 
it is not for psychology to enquire. 

Direct inhibition comes in when the mind is distracted by irrele- 
vant incitements. If an affective state, foreign to the subject with 
which the attention is concerned, becomes uppermost in the mind, 
one of two things will happen: either it will dominate conscious- 
ness, or else it must be expelled and the previous order of thinking 
be reinstated. ‘The latter of these processes (direct inhibition) 
takes us over the boundary line of attention into the region of im- 
pulse and will. It is to be noticed here, however, (1) that the inhi- 
bition does not consist in an arbitrary and unmotived expulsion of 
certain ideas from consciousness, but operates through the entry of 
a new and opposing content; (2) that the determination of the 
mind to one or the other course takes place in the line of that con- 
tent which has the strongest hold on consciousness ; and that (3) the 
direction the mind will take is largely determined by habit and asso- 
ciation. But in neither undisturbed voluntary attention nor in inhi 
bition does there seem to be room for that mysterious “spiritual 
farce,” operant at “critical periods,” which Professor James seems 
to find necessary as an explanation of attention.* But if attention 
is not an original mental process, how account for the feeling 
of “strain” which accompanies it in its more intense manifesta- 
tions? ‘The explanation of this phenomenon is not far to seck. 
The “feeling of strain” is simply the muscular expression of the 
most difficult mental operations, those, namely, in which the senses 
strive to obtain a complete impression of that which appears only in 


1 Modification by habit I leave out of account here, as irrelevant to the argu- 


ment. 
2 Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 453- 
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outline or not at all, or those in which the mind endeavors to relate 
our existing system of knowledge to a suggested content that is 
comparatively foreign to our way of thimking. Hence the latter 
process is that in which there is a struggle between two mental 
states ; between actual imperfection and a suggested ideal. The 
dissipation of mental energy occasioned by this inward conflict finds 
its outward counterpart in muscular contraction and its accompany- 


ing “feeling of strain.” = . 
ing “feeling of st G. A. COoGSWELL. 


























REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Basal Concepts in Philosophy. An Inquiry into Being, Non- 
Being and Becoming. By ALEXANDER T. OrMoND, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Philosophy in Princeton University. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1894. — pp. viii, 308. 


In a treatise with the above title, Professor Ormond discusses 
certain ontological conceptions. He seeks to establish his con- 
clusions dialectically, and then shows how they may be applied in 
Nature, Psychology, Ethics, History and Religion. Like Dr. McCosh, 
his predecessor in the chair of philosophy at Princeton, Dr. Ormond 
is an outspoken dualist. Unlike Dr. McCosh, he is evidently in 
sympathy with much of the German philosophy since Kant. He has 
made a very fair and serious attempt to reach a self-explanatory 
principle, upon which he may found or from which he may deduce a 
system of Metaphysics. It would be unfair to say that he was a 
follower of any master, although his own modest acknowledgment 
of indebtedness to others is sufficiently comprehensive. He begins 
with a doctrine of the Absolute, which he regards as explanatory of 
both thought and being. Hegel appealed to the reflection of the 
Reason for the psychological genesis of the idea of the Absolute. 
Dr. Ormond is less explicit, although he often refers to “ spiritual 
insight,” and “intuition,” in support of his basal concepts. His aim 
is to find a self-explanatory principle ; and if a principle be self- 
explanatory, it is of little metaphysical importance to inquire how 
such a principle is apprehended. According to the author, a self- 
active principle is a self-explanatory principle. The first of all con- 
cepts is that of the Absolute God—the ground and source of all 
that is. The Absolute is manifest as a self-conscious person in the 
Logos —-the self-conscious and rational absolute principle. ‘The 
Absolute is also manifest in the Holy Spirit, the principle of light 
and love. The Logos is the creative as well as the energizing prin- 
ciple of the universe. The Absolute is thus different from that of 
the earlier philosophy after Kant. There is a unity of principle ; 
but the principle is a trinity. It is distinct from nature, but it is 
objective, and not simply absolute ego. It is doubtless ego, but it is 
more than this. It is God, absolute, objective and immanent. 
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The negation of the Absolute being is non-being. The first is a 
creative principle of life and order ; the second is a destructive prin- 
ciple of death and chaos. From the absolute principle and _ its 
negation the world is to be explained. The explanation is theistic. 
Atheism and agnosticism are rejected ; for they furnish neither a 
self-explanatory principle, nor an explanation of the world. Panthe- 
ism, by refusing to admit the personality of God, is insufficient ; for 
God is self-active, and self-activity implies self-consciousness. Nor 
does pantheism account for the imperfections which are manifest in 
its supreme principle. God is not the author of imperfection, for 
imperfection belongs to non-being, not to being. ‘The ethical dual- 
ism of the East is avoided, and an attempt is made to harmonize the 
imperfect result of the activity of the Absolute with the perfection of 
the latter. In a certain sense the Absolute is not the highest cate- 
gory. The category of Reality is higher than that of being and of 
non-being. 

The third of the “ basal concepts” is “becoming.” This is not a 
process in the Absolute, nor is it, as Hegel taught, a transition from 
being to non-being. It is a “volitional onslaught” in the realm of 
non-being ; and this is creation. That which is created is neither 
being nor is it non-being ; it is “becoming.” In this creation, the 
Logos and Spirit are immanent as dynamic and ordering principles. 
And now there is a struggle between this becoming creation and the 
negative principle of non-being. And thus becoming partakes in 
some degree of the imperfections of the limiting and repressive nega- 
tion. Yet by virtue of the immanent principles of energy, and life, 
and love there is an evolution, until what has been created grows 
more and more complete, and freedom is attained. 

The chapter on space and time deals with these chiefly as con- 
cepts of ontology. Psychologically there seems to be substantial 
agreement with Kant. But the explicit dualism of the author sepa- 
rates him from Kant. Space and time are ontologic forms of becom- 
ing. Being forms of the objective creation, they are themselves 
objective. “The law of space conception is the evolution of point 
from point in the process which generates lines, planes, and solids ” 
(p. 61). 

This process which begins with the generation of points is a 
result of the creative activity of the Logos. It is the transposition 
of relations between the “unitary and differencing activities ” of the 
Logos. ‘The quantitative points explicitly expel, but implicitly com- 
prehend all other points. And space is defined, in so far as it is 
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explicit, as “this breaking up into an infinity of mutually expulsive 
points.” It is, one is told, “this wholly outering and self-repelling 
property of reality” (p. 61). In like manner, time, which becomes 
the form of a series through the outgoing energy of the Logos, must 
be conceived of not only as a sequence of dividual moments, but im- 
plicitly as a unitary form. There is no real psychological present. 
There is past and future only ; except when there is a retreat “into 
the citadel of the I” (p. 67). But psychologically “ Berkeley and 
Kant are following a deep insight” when they regard space as a 
form of external perception ; and time is held in like manner to be 
the form of the series. 

The becoming begun by the activity of the Logos is maintained in 
space and time by the immanence in the world process of the Ab- 
solute as Logos and Spirit. Causation is the activity which binds 
the series together in the process of becoming. It is the principle of 
“inner continuity.” Cosmic nature is to be conceived as a mechani- 
cal process, always opposed by the negative sphere in which it has 
been begun. It derives its support in its conflict with this chaotic 
principle from the immanence of the Absolute in every stage of its 
development. In this development of cosmic nature the conception 
of causation is unfolded. Causation is to be looked upon in the 
progressive as well as in the regressive order; and mechanical causa- 
tion is not simply a series, but a “forward world-movement.” Each 
antecedent condition contains potentially the next moment of becom 
ing. Mechanical causation is a modified form of the creative energy 
of the Absolute. 

Life or organic nature is due to the manifestation of the immanent 
principle of the world-process, and the “latent, and unitary, and indi- 
vidualizing force of the world-ground ” produces “ individual wholes 
which will comprehend and unify distinctions and parts.” A living 
organism is a combination or synthesis in which there may be said to 
be two elements, one mechanical and the other extra-mechanical, 
self-centred, unitary, and coérdinating. ‘The chapter dealing with 
this subject contains also a brief polemic against the naturalistic 
theory of the origin of life. Evolution implies a spiritual principle as 
its “ground ” and “immanent potency.” 

The living organism is an imperfect type of individuality. The 
soul is not a development from the organism, but soul activity arises 
in “that sphere of primal forces which antedates all forms of organ- 
ized existence.” After the manner of Hegel, it is shown that where 
the world-energy “is able to complete the cycle of self-return upon 
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self,” soul takes its place in nature. After the manner of Lotze it is 
shown that the soul is to be conceived of as having connection with 
material atoms, as a principle of spiritual activity. The soul is a 
duad or synthesis of material and spiritual forces. It is a microcosm, 
and in its constitution is to be found a synthesis of the categories 
and activities of mechanism, life and spirit. 

Empirically considered, the psychic nature is a stream of thought. 
But there is a higher nature transcending the empirical stream. 
This higher nature is the self-active ego which is the close of the 
creative outgoing activity of the Logos. ‘This psychic nature is not 
a mere phenomenon of the Logos, but is a creation. It completes 
the circle of creative activity. The circle of the absolute self- 
activity is broken at the first energizing act of creation. It is closed 
when the psychic nature is developed by the immanent principle of 
the world process. 

Consciousness is derived from the principles already laid down. 
The Absolute is self-conscious. It exercises creative activity in the 
realm of non-being, and this activity implies potentially the self- 
conscious soul. This does not appear in the series of becoming, 
until the organism has appeared. ‘The animal consciousness is 
consciousness without ideality. In this case, it is rudimental, but 
it makes no intellectual distinction between itself and the world 
stream in which it is merged. From this there is a development, 
and there are gradations of consciousness in the animal kingdom. 
Reflection is “ideality.” The activity of the self-active, reflective 
soul stands for the ideals of the true, the good, and the beautiful. 

In view of these theoretical principles, it is comparatively easy to 
set forth Professor Ormond’s conception of morality. It might be 
better described as his conception of the moral life. The Absolute 
alone has true morality, for in the Absolute all virtues are immanent. 
The norm of morality is implanted in the finite soul through the 
immanence of the Logos. But this norm is not realized at once. 
The moral life is a development. For the soul is constantly passing 
from a potentially moral into an actually moral state. The ideal 
self is the goal toward which the soul is moving. It is impeded in 
its advance by the empirical consciousness, but the elements of 
complete morality lie potentially within it. It is continually absorb- 
ing into itself and making its own the elements of the empirical 
consciousness. Morality is potentially immanent in it. The Abso- 
lute has free choice in the exercise of its activity; but in the finite 
soul there is the war of the empirical and perhaps evil element with 
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that soul which is potentially moral through the immanence of the 
moral principle which is called Logos. When the soul wills, it is 
not according to external motives; but the soul wills, and with its 
will are combined those immanent qualities which come from the 
immanence in it of the principle of morality. Freedom as self- 
activity is the inner motive of the whole process. “ Mechanism is 
the handmaid of freedom.” Conscience is the ideal will, and the 
law of ideal will is self-determination in the sense just explained. 

The treatment of morality leads to the consideration of evil. ‘The 
chapter on “ Non-Being and Evil” is occupied partly with a criticism 
of the pessimism of Schopenhauer and the optimism of Leibniz. 
Professor Ormond is quite opposed to the systems of these two 
philosophers. As one might expect, he finds an approximate 
explanation of evil in the negative principle. 

Evil is not a creation of the Absolute, but is due to the negation 
of the qualities found in the Absolute. As has been already said, 
there is no direct opposition of evil to the Absolute, but only to the 
creation of the Absolute, which results in the limitation of the evo- 
lution or becoming of that creation. The alternative was to create 
in the sphere of chaos, disorder and evil, or not to create at all. 
Creation in the sphere of non-being produced an inevitable conflict 
of the becoming process in which Logos and Holy Spirit are 
immanent, with the world of darkness and disorder. The tendency 
of the latter is to defeat and annul the positive good of the created 
process. Moral evil is a function of the will of a personal and 
intelligent agent. Man is always exposed to the negative influence 
to which the ideal self is opposed. In so far as one has determined 
the /e/os or purpose of creation, in so far will the meaning of evil 
be understood. Neither optimism nor pessimism has solved this 
problem. But it is clear that man can reach perfection only through 
a struggle with evil. According to the author, Schopenhauer’s 
theory is self-destructive and self-contradictory ; while the theory of 
Leibniz is a reversal of oriental pessimism, in making the relative 
world of evil unreal. 

Another ethical chapter is given to the consideration of the rise of 
the community, and its philosophical implications. Rejecting the 
Lucretian: doctrine of primitive man, and the fundamental hypothesis 
of Hobbes, the author follows the Greek philosophers in giving 
prominence to the idea of justice in the establishment of the com- 
munity. This idea is defined and its application explained. Justice 
is not so simple an idea as equality, and equality means ultimately 
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the realization of self. To use the author’s words: “equality is 
grounded in this self-assertion of the will of a free moral personality 
as universally binding. Justice adds to this idea that of the moral 
will as a law-giver whose commands are, therefore, universally bind- 
ing in the sphere of moral personality” (p. 162). The community, 
like the individual man, is ethical in its organic life. Self-activity 
and self-assertion rise superior to empirical motives. And the com- 
munity, like the individual self, has before it an ideal which it seeks 
to realize. 

The idea of history is the continuance of the idea of evolution or 
becoming. History, in so far as it is mere becoming, is a mechanical 
and fatalistic idea. But the direction, if not the destiny, of this 
process is swayed aé extra by the opposition of non-being on the 
one hand, and the assertion of free self-determination on the other. 
The rise and fall of nations, the catastrophes, and the triumphs of 
“communal life” exhibit the dual law which the author has set 
forth in his earlier chapters. The evolution discernible in history 
is, however, not a succession of failures ; for by virtue of the divine 
principle immanent in becoming, a final triumph is assured. 

The view of religion presented in this treatise is very like that of 
the New Testament. It differs from the latter in that it is explained 
in the light of the metaphysical conceptions already unfolded. The 
dual life of the soul is a life essentially one with God, for the soul 
like God is spiritual. Individually the soul is distinct from God. 
The Logos is the manifestation of God, and is immanent in the soul. 
But the latter may become depraved, and become alienated from 
God. Mediation is accomplished by the reunion of the soul with 
that divine principle from which it has been alienated. Attempts at 
such mediation have been made by prophets and by others who have 
been conscious of the absolute life within them. But the perfect 
mediation has been made possible by the advent of the historic 
Logos, who, being both God and Man, closes the gulf between the 
alienated soul and its Creator and establishes the relationship of 
father and son between the soul and its Heavenly Father. In main- 
taining this doctrine, Professor Ormond has some vigorous criticism 
of agnosticism, as well as of the Kantian and Hegelian religious 
philosophy. 

Space forbids particular attention being given in this review to the 
particular consideration of Art, Logos, God, and Spiritual Activity — 
subjects which are discussed in four out of the five closing chapters 
of this treatise. One chapter on Knowledge, rather strangely placed 
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between the one on Art and the one on Logos, deserves special 
notice, as exhibiting unequivocally the author’s realism. 

Knowledge presupposes the real. One cannot say: How is knowl- 

edge possible? without presupposing both knowledge and reality. 

| If a phenomenon be the starting point, we are forced back upon an 





antecedent, and at last upon a ground or activity “that returns upon 
itself and is, therefore, self-existent” (p. 236). The starting point 


is self-active and self-conscious. It acquires knowledge from the 
stream of becoming in which it is launched; and the process of 
acquiring empirical knowledge leads at last to a ground which is 
self-existent. ‘There are two generic methods, the deductive and the 
inductive. They are founded upon the two axioms: identity and 
sufficient reason or contradiction. These laws when reduced to 
their primal form “resolve into the dialectic of spirit,” of which 
the author’s work furnishes an excellent example. 

Professor Ormond’s metaphysical treatise will command attention ; 
it will also invite criticism. Having thus partially set forth the prin- 
ciples of his work, I shall hope upon another occasion to criticize the 











doctrines which he has presented. Rueestm Aime 
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Die Ethtk des Stotkers Epictet. Anhang: Excurse iiber einige 
i wichtige Punkte der stoischen Ethik. Von Apo tr Bonnorrer. 
Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1894.— pp. viii, 278. 





Four years ago Bonhoffer published his work /fictet und die Stoa, 
in which he attempted to show the essential agreement between 
Epictetus and the so-called older Stoa. ‘That volume was occupied 
| chiefly with Psychology and Epistemology, and what was done 

then for these two disciplines he now goes on to do for Ethics. 
: The present work is, therefore, a supplement to the former one, and i 
| the excellently prepared register, which is attached to the Ethics, 
refers to “Epictet und die Stoa” as vol. I. The main part of 





x | the volume is constructed out of three chapters: (1) Basis and End 
of Virtue ; (2) Content of Virtue; (3) Attainment of Virtue. Be- 

sides these chapters there is an appendix containing five Excursus: 

(1) Stoic Conception of the Telos ; (2) Suicide ; (3) On the Doctrine 
of xabjxov and xardpOmpa; (4) On the Acquisition of Property ; 
(5) Pantheism. 
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Bonholfer seems to have successfully defended his thesis of the 
essential agreement of the older Stoa and Epictetus, admitting, how- 
ever, the divergence that Epictetus attaches less importance to 
Physics and Metaphysics than did the older representatives of the 
Porch. His philosophy is throughout practical and anthropocentric. 
He concerns himself comparatively litthe with cosmology or with 
inquiries concerning ultimate metaphysical principles, which had 
such fascination for most Greek philosophers. On the contrary, 
everything we have from him on which he has left the impress of his 
individuality, concerns itself with Psychology or Ethics. Elsewhere 
he simply reflects the doctrine of Zeno and Chrysippus, or the popu- 
lar conceptions of his time. In the Discourses and the Enchiridion, 
Arrian, his pupil, has given us a report of the teachings of the 
philosopher-slave. In this report the historian Arrian gives us a ful- 
ler account of the philosophy of his master than the historian 
Xenophon has given of his master Socrates, and a less idealized one 
than Plato has furnished us of this praeceplor Gracciw. ‘These dis- 
courses and fragments represent the historical Epictetus ; they are 
memoirs giving us, as far as possible in the words of the moralist, his 
doctrines on the nature, capacities, and responsibilities of man. He 
talks with the severity and with something of the intolerance of a 
Cynic, on personal, religious, and social duties. He is direct, in earn- 
est, and has nothing of the prating sophistry and spurious rhetoric 
of demagogical Athens. ‘This simplicity is due doubtless to the fact 
that, like Zeno, he was first a Cynic, and furthermore to the fact that 
he was brought up as a slave under the Roman régime. Bonhoffer 
seems to me to underestimate the Cynic influence on Epictetus, In 
the light of the Discourses (Chap. iii, 21, 22, 24; iv, 10,) one cannot 
but see that the influence of the Cynosarges, which determined the 
ethical development of the older Stoa, also furnished Epictetus with 
his moral ideals, though one would not go so far as to say, with 
Capes, that he was a Cynic rather than a Stoic. He was a good 
orthodox Stoic after the fashion of Chrysippus, and his whole genius 
was conservative ; there is no more fervent and devoted adherent of 
the sect than Epictetus, and there is perhaps just a trace of the 
Pharisee inhim. He avoids the heresies of Panaetius and Posidonius, 
whom he does not so much as mention, and he has no disposition 
towards the Eclecticism of Seneca, besides differing ‘0/0 ca/o from him 
in style. Grant, in contrasting Seneca with Epictetus, says, “It is 
going from the florid to the severe, from varied feeling to the imper- 
sonal simplicity of the teacher, often from idle rhetoric to devout 
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earnestness.” One of the remarkable features of the Discourses and 
Enchiridion is their religious character. No more devout and trust- 
ful attitude towards Providence is to be found in early literature, not 
even in the Crito. In Epictetus, in the Stoa in general, the norm 
of conduct or moral law is both theonomous and autonomous; and 
these are not inconsistent, for if we derive from human nature the 
rules of moral conduct, which are binding for all, in the very fact 
that they are binding for all, the existence of something above indi- 
vidual arbitrary opinion is implied. ‘This necessary postulate of an 
essentially similar moral character in all men issues logically in the 
doctrine of a law working in the world, in a world-order, however 
the details of this may be conceived. ‘This cosmic order or intelli- 
gence, which expresses itself here as a moral law, elsewhere as the 
principle of harmony and rational development in the world, is for 
the Stoa and for Epictetus, God. Epictetus is familiar with the 
notion of a law of God and the notion of revelation. ‘This revelation, — 
without which man could not attain the end of his existence or act 
rationally as an essential member of the Cosmos, — furnishes the 
theonomous basis for Epictetus’s Ethics ; and looked at from this 
standpoint, his morality appears to have its foundation in religion. 
In the Stoic pantheism this revelation is a necessary one, and with- 
out it man cannot attain his destiny ; it belongs to the very economy 
of the intellectual life of man. ‘To live in accordance with nature, in 
the Stoic formula, which is equivalent to living in accordance with 
God's law, is virtue. Virtue is also stated by the Stoic to be living 
in accordance with human nature, and this differed in no respect from 
the other statement. Herein is seen the really autonomous ground 
of their ethics, although inasmuch as this human nature is only a 
moment or expression of the cosmical life, their ethics might be 
regarded as in a sense heteronomous. The knowledge of God is 
nothing more nor less than the knowledge of truth in general, and in 
this intellectual aspect of Epictetus’s Ethics is shown its kinship to 
Socrates. It is the knowledge of truth, which must first be acquired, 
that drives men to virtue. Epictetus derives the duty of purity of 
heart, of struggling after high ideals, from the relationship of God to 
us ; and on the conception of the brotherhood of man he grounds the 
duty of love to our neighbor. It is the conception of the fatherhood 
of God that leads him to the thought of the brotherhood of man, a 
thought on which he lays great stress ; and the manner in which he 
employs it places him amongst the greatest and best moralists of an- 
tiquity. ‘He who has observed with intelligence the administration 
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of the world, and has learned that the greatest and supreme and the 
most comprehensive community is that which is composed of men 
and God, and that from God have descended the seeds, not only to 
my father and grandfather, but to all beings which are created on the 
earth, and particularly to rational beings, ——why should not such a 
man call himself a citizen of the world, why not a son of God, and 
why should he be afraid of anything which happens among men? Is 
kinship with Caesar enough to enable us to live in safety and without 
fear at all? And to have God for your maker and father and 
guardian, shall not this release us from sorrows and fears?”’ (Diss. 
I. 9.) ‘To Epictetus reverence is one of the chief virtues, and it is 
mainly in the prominent role which the religious virtues play in his 
Ethics that he is differentiated from the philosophers’ in his own or 
other sects of antiquity. He approaches more nearly than any other 
non-Christian philosopher to a monotheistic conception of God, 
though Bonhoffer, in the brief chapter which he devotes to Epic- 
tetus’s treatment of the religious duties, finds it impossible to reduce 
to consistency the theistic, pantheistic, and polytheistic elements in 
Epictetus’s theology. 

Although conformity or non-conformity to nature is the expression 
of virtue, this is not the swmmum bonum. Epictetus’s Ethics is funda- 
mentally eudaemonistic. The knowledge which issues in virtue, is 
not a knowledge of duty, but a knowledge of what makes one happy 
or unhappy. Human reason, however, furnishes right practical 
judgment only when it is systematically developed. The primacy of 
the intellect is as marked in his Ethics as it is in Thomas Aquinas. 
Furthermore, only the intellectual has real worth, whence it follows in 
the intellectualism of Epictetus that virtue has its reward in itself. 
In this intellectualism, which Epictetus shares with other Stoics, 
certain faults appear, as the under-valuation of the moral nature of 
children on the ground that their rational nature is undeveloped 
and so not yet moral. They are, therefore, for the time being, in 
the same ethical category as the lower animals. He further under- 
values or does not understand the immediate moral sense or dis- 
crimination in man. Further, like all the Stoics, he under-estimates 
the meaning and importance of physical evil, and in his doctrine of 
Apathy, the removal from the soul of all disturbing emotions, and 
demanding in every moment of life a completely happy state, he sets 
up an ideal that is psychologically impossible. On the other hand, 
these faults are outweighed by certain great and fundamentally true 
conceptions of his system, as that real happiness is not dependent on 
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external relationships, but on the individual will, and is, therefore, 
attainable by every one without distinction of rank, race or acci- 
dental conditions; that it is not the external deed, but the motive, 
the intellectual attitude, which determines the moral character of an 
act; that a right performance of social duties is only possible 
through rigid subjugation of selfish desires; that evil-doing is a 
miserable sort of slavery and contains its own punishment; that 
morality does not consist in single acts, but in the rational develop- 
ment of the entire life. Epictetus is intensely practical and earnest. 
Prominent in his Ethics is the conception of right proairesis, of free- 
will, of rational self-determination. His entire moral system is built 
on these fundamental principles: (1) Every being naturally strives 
after what makes for his well-being and happiness; (2) the essential 
nature of man consists in spirit, whereby he is related to God, and in 
directing one’s efforts to the spiritual one attains to happiness; (3) 
the spirit or reason of man is not given him in developed form ; it is 
reached only through earnest and systematic cultivation. Bonhoffer, 
in his discussion of the Ethics of Epictetus, has gone into its minutest 
details and has given us a typical work of the best German scholar- 
ship, with this difference, that his material is much better arranged 
than one ordinarily finds in German books on subjects akin to this. 
In the first place it is not so deluged and drowned with philological 
out-pourings as most books are which have anything to do with a 
Greek author. ‘The fact that it is a book on the Ethics of Epictetus 
was not forgotten in the mistaken notion that it was a dumping- 
ground for scrapings and grubbings in innumerable forgotten com- 
mentaries. Citations, adequate for defense of statements made in 
the text, are constantly made, but one is not obliged to wade through 
a jungle of mere references, which display great research into the 
literature of the subject, while being for the purposes of the reader 
hardly more than waste pedantry. Bonhoffer gives us in his notes 
references to the more important literature, which, so far as I have 
examined them, are ample, but not disproportionate. 


Wa. HAMMOND. 


History of Philosophy. By W. Wixvecnann. Authorised 
Translation by James H. Turrs, Ph.D., Asst. Professor in the 
University of Chicago. New York and London, 1893.— xiv, 


659 PP- 


Professor Tufts has performed an important service for English 
students of philosophy by his translation of Windelband’s history. 
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The author regards this book, not as a compendium of lecture notes, 
but as “a serious text-book . . . intended to portray in compre- 
hensive and compressed exposition the evolution of the ideas of 
European philosophy. . . . Chief emphasis has been laid . . . on 
the history of problems and conceptions.” The translator also 
emphasizes the fact that we “remain in unconscious bondage to the 
instruments of our thought” unless we master them by criticism ; 
“the most important, if not the only successful means to this end is 
a study of the origin and development of these categories.” Windel- 
band brings to this rather difficult task an especial fitness, inasmuch 
as he has treated both Greek and Modern Philosophy at greater 
length in earlier works. His clear grasp of the salient points in 
each system, and his power of clear exposition, enable him to make a 
firm and definite impression on the mind of the reader. Some diffi- 
culties, however, which are inherent in the plan proposed, are met 
with only partial success. The history of conceptions, as under- 
stood by the author, involves at times the separation of a system 
into different parts and the separate treatment of each ; this can but 
destroy the true impression of the unity of the system. The effort 
to give a just estimate of each thinker adds a new difficulty; the 
natural result is that sometimes the exposition veers toward an 
account of individual systems, sometimes toward a history of par- 
ticular conceptions. ‘These difficulties will prove no real obstacle to 
the usefulness of the book for the advanced student of philosophy ; 
but the beginner for whom a good many pages of the book are 
written, is likely to find them serious. Numerous notes add almost 
nothing either for the beginner or the advanced student. 

In the introduction the author points out that no definite concep- 
tion of philosophy can be formed from its history, since philosophic 
research has busied itself with most various problems, and the pur- 
poses of the philosophers have varied hardly less than their problems. 
The only unity to be discovered in the record of this thought is the 
common product, the views of the world and the judgments of life, 
which have been the result of this activity. Thus a definition is 
reached which is broad enough to cover anything which the author 
may desire to consider under the name philosophy. 

The History of Philosophy is divided into seven periods. The 
first three of these are sharply divided, both in time and in the 
manner of treating philosophic questions: (1) Greek Philosophy, 
(2) Hellenistic-Roman Philosophy, and (3) Mediaeval Philosophy. 
The four later periods are less sharply divided, so that, ey., it is 
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impossible to draw a line between the Philosophy of the Renaissance 
and the Philosophy of the Enlightenment without carving Leibnitz’s 
work in two. ‘Tnere is even less reason for dividing the last century, 
by drawing a line after Hegel and Herbart. 

An outline of the treatment of Greek philosophy will serve as an 
example of the general method. The philosophy is divided into 
three periods, the cosmological, the anthropological, and the sys- 
tematic. The cosmological or pre-Socratic period is discussed in 
three sections, (1) conceptions of being, (2) conceptions of cosmic 
processes, (3) conceptions of cognition. The course of early Greek 
thought is outlined as follows. The Ionic thinkers, presupposing 
the unity of the world, sought the ground of this unity, first in water, 
the source of life, then in air which had the additional attribute of 
infinity ; and finally Xenophanes identified this first principle of the 
world with God. ‘This theory of the first principle led to two sharply 
opposed views: Heraclitus’s conviction that all is in motion and 
that the only permanent thing is a certain rhythm of events; and 
Parmenides’s belief in pure being, homogeneous and without the 
possibility of change. Then followed the mediating attempts of 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras, who assumed both primitive elements 
that do not change, and forces to account for the new combinations 
by which apparent change is explained. Leucippus reached the 
same end by starting with atoms differing only in shape. The Pyth- 
agorean school, starting with Philolaus, took a mediating position 
between these two tendencies by finding in mathematical relations 
the abiding essence of the world; changing phenomena were ex- 
plained in accordance with these abiding principles. Thus early 
Greek thought struggled with the problems of being and change, 
and the only significance of the question of cognition lay in the fact 
that each philosophy rejected as illusive those facts of perception 
which did not harmonize with its particular theory. 

The anthropological period is significant in that the Sophists and 
Socrates turned from nature to man. ‘Thus the problem of morality 
was opened, and the Sophists attempted to give a rational basis for 
life by reducing everything to motives of self-interest; Socrates gave 
the most complete expression to this tendency and at the same time 
destroyed its earlier effect by showing the true meaning of a eudae- 
monistic ethics. Similarly a rational basis was sought for knowledge 
itself, and Protagoras taught the subjective, relative nature of sense- 
perception. 

The results of all this earlier thought were summed in three 
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systems : the materialistic system of Democritus, the idealistic system 
of Plato, and Aristotle’s system of development. 

Even this outline may be sufficient to indicate the value of the 
author’s method, and his grasp of the development of the various 
problems of philosophy. At the same time some criticisms suggest 
themselves at once. While Democritus was probably influenced in 
some degree by Protagoras, he hardly deserves to be placed among 
the post-Socratic philosophers ; and in spite of the breadth of his 
system, both his problem and his method separate him from Plato 
and Aristotle, and show his affinity with the earlier cosmologists. 
Again the designation of the vots of Anaxagoras as “ soul-stuff,” 
“thought-stuff,” “a stuff or substance, a corporeal element,” seems 
hardly correct. It is indeed called the most rarefied of all things, 
and it is diffused through the universe, setting in motion and arrang- 
ing each thing. On the other hand, as Windelband himself recog- 
nizes, it differs from other elements both in degree and in essence ; 
it is simple, while material elements are mixed ; it is self-moving and 
endowed with reasonable purpose, while other elements are blind 
and have no power of motion. Finally, the author’s treatment of 
the Pythagorean school is open to criticism. His position is a very 
plausible one, inasmuch as the ethico-religious character of the school 
is best attested for early times, and the philosophy based on number 
might more naturally arise in the time of Philolaus. Apparently this 
a priort plausibility, rather than any historical research, is responsible 
for the position in question. 

With Plato and Aristotle the peculiar method of the book is 
largely abandoned, a wise inconsistency, and these systems are pre- 
sented each as a whole, while but little pains is taken to show 
their dependency upon earlier thought. Plato is freed from any 
“ Megarian”’ influence by assigning the Sophistes and Politicus to 
some other hand than his. There is scarcely an allusion to his 
dependence upon Heraclitus, and Parmenides, and Anaxagoras ; 
that others may have exaggerated this dependence, is no reason why 
all reference to it should be omitted. The very slight attention to 
the so-called Socratic schools might be justified in a history of philo- 
sophic systems; for the development of philosophic conceptions, 
their work does not seem to be fairly rated. On the whole the 
systems of Plato and Aristotle are presented with great clearness 
and power ; in these and similar chapters (¢.y., on Augustine and on 
Kant) the author is at his best. 

On turning to the discussion of Mediaeval philosophy, one cannot 
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fail to be impressed with the author’s desire to show the importance 
of each phase in the history of thought, both for its own age and for 
succeeding ages. In the earlier division of the book, this spirit has 
led to such exaggerated statements as on p. 53, “the principle of the 
survival of the fittest is already clearly formulated” in Empedocles ; 
p. 146, “spiritual monotheism is the ripe fruit of Grecian science” ; 
p. 235, “it became the last and highest problem of ancient phi- 
losophy to understand the world . . . even the corporeal world . . 
as essentially intellectual or spiritual in its origin and content.” 
The middle ages were indeed the pupils of Greek predecessors in 
philosophy, p. 265, but our author differs 7 /ofo from those who are 
inclined to slight the value of what the middle ages accomplished. 
In working out the question as to the logical and metaphysical sig- 
nificance of genera and species, p. 288, and in the domain of inner 
experience, in psychology, pp. 303 and 344, the middle ages made a 
genuine advance in philosophy. At length a growing acquaintance 
with Aristotle and Plato led thinkers beyond the antithesis of 
scholasticism and mysticism, which had been dominant during this 
period, and opened the way for the Renaissance. 

The period beginning with the Renaissance and coming down 
to Kant receives more thorough treatment than any other period, 
unless it be that of the early Greek philosophy, and occupies about 
a third of the whole volume. In this section, as in the preceding, 
we have a history of the development of conceptions quite con- 
sistently carried out, and consequently the different parts of the 
same system are widely separated. ‘This method leads the author 
to refer to a very great number of lesser thinkers whose names do 
not ordinarily find a place in the history of philosophy, while only 
four or five pages are devoted to so important a thinker as Hume. 
Fortunately the translator has ventured to insert a page with refer- 
ence to Hume’s doctrine of causality. Leibnitz’s work is discussed 
in at least six different places, receiving in all perhaps ten pages. 

Part VI is entitled The German Philosophy, and treats of Kant 
and the post-Kantian Idealism. ‘The discussion of Kant’s work is 
mainly limited to the three Critiques, and is admirably clear and 
comprehensive. The last few pages of the book give hardly more 
than a list of the names of persons in every land who have devoted 
some attention to philosophy in the nineteenth century. 

The beginner in philosophy is not prepared to make a thorough 
and complete study of the history of philosophic problems and con- 
ceptions. He can best gain insight into the reach and meaning of 
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philosophy by mastering as fully as possible the work of a few great 
thinkers ; Windelband’s book does not serve this purpose. And yet, 
in the attempt to meet this demand, it gives a great deal of material 
which is doubtless familiar to all who will profit by such a history of 
problems and conceptions. 

The translation on the whole is exceedingly well done. It 
scarcely ever fails to render the meaning of the German with 
reasonable accuracy, and, what is far more difficult to secure, with 
reasonable clearness. ‘The introduction falls considerably below the 
standard of the remainder of the book in this regard; and this is 
the more unfortunate, since in the German the’ introduction is not 
any too easy reading. Occasionally the translator errs on the side 
of over-literalness, as when we read on p. 289, “if not always, yet 
for the most part and on the whole”; and farther down, “the middle 
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ages locked its teeth so pertinaciously in this controversy . . 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
New ITAVEN, Ct. 


Die Entdeckung der Secle durch dte Geheimwissenschaften. 
Von Dr. Cart pu Prev. Leipzig, Ernst Giinther, 1894. — v, 
255 pp. 

This work by the distinguished editor of “ Sphinx” is intended to 
form the first volume of a study of the psychological material justi- 
fying the theory of a metaphysical soul or transcendental subject, 
and seems to call for extended notice on the ground that it clearly 
defines an interesting philosophic position—a position, needless to 
say, widely different from that of dominant psychological tendencies, 
but, as Professor James has so eloquently shown, by no means 
intrinsically indefensible. ‘The title is explained by the method of 
the book, which traces in logical succession the phenomena that 
gradually force us to expand the assumptions of a too restricted 
psychological standpoint. In addition to a preface and a chapter 
devoted to the philosophic argument in favor of a transcendental 
subject, the matters discussed in the present instalment are the 
mental processes of artistic activity, somnambulism, thought-reading, 
clairvoyance, premonitions, automatic writing and “speaking with 
tongues,” while telaesthesia and telergy are reserved for subsequent 
treatment. 

Dr. Du Prel’s main thesis is that there exists in (or as) the human 
organism a soul or ¢ranscendental subject, as he prefers to call it, so 
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long as its actual nature is so largely unexplored. Its existence, he 
holds, may indubitably be proved, and affords the sole psychological 
explanation of a mass of phenomena the occurrence of which can 
now no longer be denied, and correlates not only these, but even 
such familiar phenomena as sleep and dreams with the ‘normal’ 
processes of psychic life. This position is supported as follows. 
First of all, the limitation of psychology to conscious phenomena 
must be given up. Self-consciousness is but a recent product of 
biological development, and that development is not complete. No 
wonder, then, that the soul whose existence is revealed by self-con- 
sciousness, is but imperfectly illumined by it. Until this is realized, 
we shall have a dogmatic opposition of spiritualism and materialism, 
which remains insoluble until our psychology becomes critical and 
shows that its object, the soul, extends beyond its organ, self- 
consciousness, into the unconscious. The further we penetrate, the 
further the roots of our individuality are seen to extend, and the 
more necessary it becomes to distinguish between our spiritual 
personality and the subject of our empirical consciousness. The 
solution of the problem of human nature thus indicated is neither 
materialism nor pantheism, of which the former is too narrow, the 
latter too wide, for the facts ; but a metaphysical individualism. 
The necessity of inquiring into what underlies consciousness is 
first apparent in the artist’s activity. Artistic representation is 
possible only because there is an intrinsic correspondence between 
the psychical emotion and its physical expression, which indicates a 
unity from which they both proceed. We may regard the soul, then, 
as the principle which organizes the body, and of which conscious- 
ness is an activity. For both these attributes much evidence may 
be adduced. Thus in hypnotic and somnambulic phenomena we 
see the idea of a bodily change issuing in its realization — which 
proves the soul’s potency as the formative principle of the body. 
We may observe likewise a consciousness of physiological changes 
normally unconscious — which proves that these processes are poten- 
tially conscious, and establishes the continuity of the soul with the 
self-consciousness. Further, the splitting up of the personality in 
dreams shows that the unity of the soul is below consciousness. 
It is true that this deceives us only in dreams, but the division is 
implicitly present also in normal consciousness. Only the sug- 
gestions from the unconscious part of ourselves do not then pro- 
duce hallucinations, but are regarded as ideas or memories that 
‘come into the mind’ (whence?), Ordinary dreams, however, do 
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not yet prove that the soul is transcendental, as well as subliminal, 
for the material they work up is all derived from the experience of 
the senses. It is only when we find in them an element of «g., 
clairvoyance, inexplicable by such experience, and when this element 
shows the marks of a spiritual individuality, that the proof of a 
transcendental subject is complete. Hence somnambulism shows 
that the dramatic division of the personality in dreams is to be inter- 
preted as due to a metaphysical division, of which the phenomenal 
personality is only one half. Moreover, that the somnambulic con- 
sciousness is more fundamental than the normal, is shown by the 
fact that it includes it without being included by it, quite apart 
from its display of superior powers over the organism, supernormal 
knowledge, etc. 

Nor can the facts be explained pantheistically, as due to the direct 
interference of the universal world-substance, as by Schopenhauer 
and von Hartmann, This would imply a ludicrous disproportion 
between the cause and the effect: to invoke the Absolute in order 
that an old woman’s foreboding may be fulfilled, is heavy ordnance 
indeed to bring down mosquitoes! Moreover, the facts tell against 
it. There is not only no fading away of personality in these phe- 
nomena, but often an intensification thereof, shown in a superiority 
of the mental faculties and the memory. And, lastly, the author’s 
principle commends itself on grounds of economy. For whereas pan- 
theism requires two principles to explain the phenomena exhibited 
by the human organism, z/z., the normal consciousness and the 
Absolute, and materialism requires two also, viz., mind and body, 
and then leaves many things unexplained, the single transcendental 
subject is psychologically a monism and does all that is necessary. 

It is needless to follow Dr. Du Prel into the details of the evidence 
whereby he supports these speculative positions. That evidence has 
already frequently been presented by others, and his own will not 
stand any very severe handling. For, unfortunately, he tends to 
quote old and uncritical testimony, which at most illustrates the 
historical side of the subject so well emphasized by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, but is inadequate to the burden of a scientific demonstration. 
And in matters of this sort the evidence ought to be above 
suspicion, and a few first-class cases are more convincing than 
volumes of second-hand tales. Hence it is astonishing that Dr. Du 
Prel does not once refer to the best evidence hitherto accessible, the 
observations and experiments of the English Society for Psychical 
Research, nor allude to the valuable contributions to the theory of 
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the subject made by Messrs. Gurney and F. W. H. Myers.  Evi- 
dentially his book might have been immensely strengthened by such 
reference to his English fellow-workers, and it is to be hoped that in 
his second volume he will remedy this deficiency and be more 
critical in the use of his authorities. In short, his strength lies 
rather on the philosophic side. 

Hence it is as an heretical contribution to psychological theory 
that I prefer to consider his book. As such it possesses con- 
siderable value and suggestive power, even though one may 
think that he pushes his theorizing too far and is more confident 
than our immense ignorance of the facts would warrant. But 
there are two points on which he possesses my entire sympathy. 
The first is his proposal to rehabilitate the soul as a principle 
of psychological explanation (whether with or without  super- 
normal powers matters not), although I think that even here 
certain reservations will be found necessary. Thus it seems that 
more provision will have to be made for the survivals of lower 
stages of mental evolution in these phenomena, and that our gaze 
should not be so exclusively directed to apparent anticipations of 
a higher development. And to account for the psychic life of the 
lower animals and perhaps even for a good deal in our own mentality, 
it will probably be better to speak not so much of an already-attained 
unity of the soul as of a tendency to develop such an individual soul. 
But in both these respects large concessions may be made without 
damage to Dr. Du Prel’s main principle, and with this principle I 
would heartily agree. I would agree also that the soul can be found 
only by including potential as well as actual consciousness in our 
survey.’ And for such a procedure it ought not to be so difficult to 
obtain the sanction of orthodox psychology. For all that is required 
to establish Dr. Du Prel’s philosophic position is that large changes 


1 The verbally-paradoxical term “unconscious ” had better be avoided, and is 
not what Dr. Prel really means. For these processes are unconscious only for us, 
probably conscious for ‘secondary selves’ (cf. James’ /’sych., I, 225), and possibly 
conscious for us under other conditions: there is no need, therefore, to treat their 
consciousness as anything but /atent. Or, if the supposition of potential conscious- 
ness be still esteemed a stumbling-block, the inclusion of all these phenomena in 
a single ‘stream of consciousness’ may be achieved by the extension of another 
recognized psychological doctrine, v7z., that of the psychic ‘fringe.’ If we suppose 
an indefinite extension of that ‘fringe,’ nothing that ever was or can be conscious 
need be excluded. And whether a stream of consciousness with an infinite fringe 
be called a soul or not, would seem to be chiefly a question of terminology, 
indifferent to psychology, and to be decided in favor of the shorter expression 
chiefly upon general philosophic grounds 
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in the /imen of consciousness should be admitted to be possible. 
And that is a position empirical psychology can hardly avoid. For 
even within the very limited range of exact psychological experiment, 
the limen may vary quite noticeably, and we have merely to conceive 
it so lowered that there is consciousness of physiological processes, 
and the doctrine that the soul builds up the body becomes tenable. 
And at the same time the chief psychological objection to the 
soul, and chief support of the methodological assumption of psycho- 
physical parallelism is invalidated. The old argument of Hume that 
the soul could not be the cause of motion, because our apparent con- 
sciousness of the will’s power to move the body was shown to be 
illusory by the existence of a number of unconscious physiological 
processes intervening between volition and motion, is fatal only to a 
spiritualism which regards the s6ul and consciousness as coextensive. 
But if there may be in the soul a multitude of processes which are no 
longer, or not usually, or not yet, part of our dominant personality, 
there is no longer any hindrance to the time-honored supposition 
that after all the soul is the cause of motion. I forbear to dilate on 
a conclusion that would not only restore a soul to psychology but a 
really efficient cause to general philosophy, though it seems a result 
in comparison with which the explanation of the alleged ‘ mystical ’ 
phenomena will perhaps seem secondary. Yet that their explanation 
is feasible on these lines seems to admit of little doubt. All 
phenomena of hyperaesthesia and multiplex personality would require 
only the lowering of the /imen to bring them in connection with 
ordinary perception in the one case, and to unite the memories of the 
separate selves in the other. Even action at a distance from its 
organism would not seem so strange in a soul which has constructed 
and ¢s its body, and must philosophically be held to be in interaction 
with everything else in the world. But if it is where it acts and inter- 
acts everywhere, why should the radius of the production of certain 
effects be so limited? And not the least advantage of such a 
rehabilitation of the soul would be that it would not only form a 
monistic theory simpler than the dualism of psychophysical parallel- 
ism, but enable us to dispense with a theory admittedly untenable 
from a general philosophic point of view even in the eyes of its chief 
supporters. 
No doubt scruples on this point, when they arise in the breasts of 
psychologists, are mostly quieted by a reference to ultimate principles. 
tut it is the second great merit of Dr. Du Prel to have protested 


1 Cp. James, Psych. 1, 182. Wundt, Vorlesungen, p. 489 (2d ed.). 
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against such appeals to the Absolute upon the slightest provocation. 
Even if that grandiloquent principle be admitted to be a real ex- 
planation of anything, one may well stand aghast at the chasm which 
is gaily overleapt by a method of explanation which leaves the ground 
of mere experience only to land in the very midst of the ground of 
all things. One would have thought that a very little experience of 
the complexity of things would have cured us of the expectation of 
finding the Absolute lurking behind every bush. Yet hardly any one 
seems ever to raise his voice against the assumption that whatever is 
not phenomenal is #/so facto a direct effect of the world-ground. 
And somehow it is nowadays orthodoxy in philosophy to hold ex- 
treme views and to eschew the via media; to adopt methodological 
fictions of the most barefaced kind, and to wrangle about the details 
of equally-incredible theories concerning the ultimate of ultimates, 
while the mention of any media axiomata is strictly tabooed. If Dr. 
Du Prel’s book, if this review, promote reflection upon this puzzling 
superstition in any quarter, the labor will have been well bestowed. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
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LOGICAL, 


I primi dati della Logica. Avvino Nacy. R. I. d. Fil, IX, 


1, pp- 33 70°. 

The aim of logic is the formation of rules for the discovery of 
truth. All truth and error are embodied in enunciative propositions 
or judgments ; in the judgment we have the primary datum of logic. 
A judgment expresses a synthesis or thought, interaction between 
two terms. The problem of the nature of the judgment has a two- 
fold character; it is at once psychological and ontological. ‘Two 
questions present themselves ; first, Is there a univocal and recipro- 
cal correspondence between terms, ideas, and objects? secondly, 
Can the ideas corresponding to objects be distinguished into well 
marked classes? In answer to the first question the author decides 
that to each name there corresponds a mental image, and each men- 
tal image corresponds to a class of objects. The discussion of the 
second question embraces a sketch of the historical development and 
modification of the categories from Aristotle down to the present 
time. The author concludes that logical judgments express objective 
relations, and that the differentiation of the various species of the 
terms of the judgment must relate to the objects, and not be limited 


to the mental representations of them. E. Rivcne 


Lalogique de Hegel. L’tdealisme absolu ct la logique speculative. 
G. NokL. Rev. de Mét. X, 1, pp. 35-58. 
Pre-Kantian philosophy demonstrates that no states of conscious- 
ness bear the mark of objectivity: Kant found their objectivity in 
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their systematisation. There is then a double relativity in all 
things. Everything rises from and ends in the thinking subject. 
What is this subject? Neither ego nor absolute mind, says Kant, 
but the human mind, which is, for him only working unity. There- 
fore his position is untenable. Universal relativity means that 
nothing has truth in isolation; that when anything is affirmed ab- 
solutely, it denies itself. Thus universal relativity identifies itself 
with the immanent dialectic. The unity in this relativity is thought, 
which, as soon as it recognizes universal relativity, knows that itself 
is the absolute. Hegel's task is to demonstrate this by showing that 
the reason in us is the reason in things. He does not claim to show 
how the emptiest abstraction engenders all reality. Far from making 
the abstract the principle of the concrete, he labors to prove the 
former intelligible only by the latter. But an irrational order of things 
would not be real. The Hegelian logic is the science of reason, and 
its most important result, that reason is one, not a bundle of inde- 
pendent categories. To determine the relations of the categories, 
one must know what they are. One cannot sect out with a more or 
less arbitrary list; one must start with the least determinate idea 
(being), and by successive determinations find the more concrete 
forms of thought. The method consists in showing the intrinsically 
incomplete character of each category, and that the mind cannot rest 
in incompleteness and contradiction. The synthesis is not the resu/t 
of thesis and antithesis. The dialectic is a reverse process, and the 
term last for it is first in reality. It shows as consequence that 
which is really principle. The final term of the dialectic is dictated 
by the nature of its subject-matter. Care must be taken that each 
superior unity is the immediate one. Therefore, the terminology 
must be precise, whereby it risks being unintelligible, save to its 
author. Hegel’s logic is a critique of pure reason, not as fixing 
bounds to reason, but as determining the field and limits of each 
category. He demonstrates that being cannot be conceived apart 
from its determinations, z.¢. that avy existence affirms all the cate 
gories, including the absolute idea. ‘The first two parts of the logic 
are objective, because being and essence have not risen to the dis 
tinction of subject and object. The division into being and essence 
corresponds to that between unreflective perception and realisation 
of relativity ; between the Kantian categories of quality and quantity, 
and those of relation and modality. The objective logic is that of 
common sense and science ; the subjective logic, that of speculative 
philosophy, which begins where science stops. - © Baws 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


On Theortes of Light-Sensation. C. LADD FRANKLIN. Mind, 
Il, pp. 473-489. 

Prof. Ebbinghaus’ Theory of Color-Vision. Mind, III, pp. 
g3—104. 


Color-Sensation Theory. VPsych. Rev., 1, pp. 169-171. 


It is seldom that the followers of any science have been obliged 
to choose between two theories which are both so entirely 
inadequate to doing what is required of a theory by way of explana- 
tion, as are the theories of Hering and of Helmholtz. ‘The choice 
has been made, nevertheless, because the essential weakness of each 
theory has managed to get itself thrust into the background, and, 
still more, because it seems to have been supposed that the two 
theories were not only mutually exclusive but also together exhaust- 
ive, — that if one was false the other must be true. Other theories 
have been proposed from time to time; but they have never — not 
even that of Wundt—succeeded in getting themselves discussed. 
It is,in fact, not a little difficult to devise a theory which shall 
adequately account for what is the most extraordinary fact of color- 
vision, the fact that, while a mixture of yellow and red looks both 
red and yellow, a mixture of yellow and blue, in proper proportions, 
shows no trace of either color. It is as if, when C and D were 
struck together on the piano, one had a sensation in which C and D 
were severally distinguishable, but when C and F were struck 
together, a sensation resulted which bore no trace of resemblance to 
any note of the gamut, but was of a totally different and wholly 
incomparable character. It is to be observed that this fact of the 
existence of complementary colors is a grave defect in the structure 
of the apparatus for vision ; there is no reason why we should not be 
as interested in knowing that the object before us is sending out a 
mixture of a blue wave-length and a yellow wave-length, as in the 
case of any other combination of color-tones. <A color-theory is, 
therefore, plausible only when it exhibits the action of comple- 
mentary colors as an unavoidable breakdown in a_ physiological 
process whose object is to enable us to distinguish different portions 
of the spectrum from one another. ‘This preliminary requirement of 
any theory is perfectly met by the theories of Helmholtz and of 
Hering, but it is wholly failed of by two theories which it has been pro- 
posed to substitute for them, — those of Ebbinghaus and of Wundt. 
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In both these theories, a periodicity in a photo-chemical process is 
assumed as the basis of the fundamental colors, and it is assumed 
that, in the case of gray-producing pairs, the rates of vibration are 
such as to destroy each other. But what fatal necessity there should 
be for vibration rates of this character, instead of a continuous 
series like the vibrations of light itself, does not appear. The 
fundamental fact of color-sensation, therefore, instead of constituting 
the fundamental feature of the proposed theory, requires a distinct 
and ad hoe hypothesis, which has no connection with the rest of the 
theory. This essential weakness of Wundt’s theory is very probably 
the cause of the fact that it is still customary to speak as if the 
theories of Helmholtz and of Hering were the only theories in the 
field. 

The theory which I propose to substitute for them has already been 
brietly described in this Review (vol. 1, pp. 689, 6g0). It assumes, 
with Hering, a separate white-process ; but it assumes, with Helm 
holtz, that gray-producing color-pairs are complementary, and not 
antagonistic. It supposes that the gray-process was the first to be 
developed, and that the color-processes were differentiated out of it ; 
that it was first split up into a blue- and a yellow-process, and that 
the yellow-process was later divided into a red- and a green-process. 
Hence red-green blindness is common, being a case of not too 
distant atavism, while yellow-blue blindness hardly occurs, and then 
only in cases of very abnormal vision. The chief advantages of 
the theory which I here propose (they ought all to be called 
hypotheses and not theories) are of a theoretical nature ; my object 
has been to frame a theory which shall be neither anti-psychological, 
like that of Helmholtz (who supposes that what we think to be a 
colorless sensation is in reality a red-green-blue sensation), nor anti- 
physiological, like that of Hering (who attributes to processes of 
growth functions which are elsewhere known to be attached only to 
processes of destruction). These advantages the theory gains by 
means of a conjectural retinal physiology which is of no interest in 
itself, and which might possibly be replaced by many another 
equally effective, but which is, nevertheless, a device which renders 
all the main phenomena of color-vision explicable without strain. 

Besides its theoretical inadequacy, the theory of Ebbinghaus is not 
reconcilable with the fact that cones of the retina are always found 
to be colorless. After long repose, a visual purple and a (hypo- 
thetical) visual green might cause each other to be invisible to the 
defective human eye, but this could not be the case when the 
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purple had turned to yellow or the green had turned to red, nor 
when both these changes had taken place. The initial stage of the 
two substances must be of comparatively rare occurrence, and yet it 
is the only one that has ever presented itself in the dissected retina ! 
Moreover, the visual purple (or the rod-pigment, as I prefer to call 
it, to emphasize the fact that it occurs in the rods only), while it 
works very badly as an explanation of color-vision, is actually 
needed to explain another phenomenon, — the fact that the white 
light sense undergoes adaptation for a feeble illumination, while the 
color-sense does not. If (as I have upon other grounds found 
reason to assume) the rods are the source of white light sensations 
only, and the cones convey the sensations of color, then the fact 
that the sensitiveness to white light alone undergoes adaptation, 
connects itself admirably with the fact that the cones alone contain 
any visual purple. ‘The color-changes of the visual purple, like the 
movements of the pigment-grains (which have similar time relations) 


are simply a phenomenon of adaptation. Aurmon 


On the Nature of Aesthetic Emotion. B. Bosanquer. Mind, 
nN. S., III], pp. 153-166. 


Prima facie there is a diversity in species of beauty. But no 
science can admit a plurality of causes. What is the common root 
in the variety of beautiful phenomena? Should we set out from an 
active (impulsive) or passive (receptive) attitude? The former; the 
appreciative mind must be considered. ‘This view is favored by the 
‘plurality of causes,’ as a datum of aesthetic theory at starting. At 
first we are receptive : but in time we seem to have made the pres- 
entation occasioning the emotion transparent or organic through and 
through, as the vehicle of our emotion. The opposite view intro- 
duces a dualism between beauty and fine art. — I suggest that the 
most fundamental and universal feature of aesthetic emotion is, that 
it is expressed. But is not all emotion expressed? No: discharged 
only. Expression implies that the original feeling is prolonged and 
accentuated by help of positive symbols and presentations, so that 
the mind may dwell on it without brooding. — How is expression 
related to emotion? ‘They cannot be separated. Feeling is only 
articulate through a presentation ; emotion only exists as correlative 
to its expression. Expression for expression’s sake constitutes the 
aesthetic emotion. Cf Aristotle’s analysis of tragic emotion. — 
How much is expressed by any given presentation? Is there any 
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limit? Though no presentation can be so imperiously dominant 
as to exclude ‘accidents’ of feeling in different persons, plurality 
of causes must be regarded as impossible. It is not a truly scientific 
method, to examine the pleasures liable to be suggested by beautiful 
objects or acts : for (1) the line between beauty and personal interest 
is obliterated, and (2) among the pleasurable feelings brought up by 
association are apt to be counted, however indirectly, dumb gratifica- 
tions of sense ; the suggestion of bad art is not expression. — But, 
in this latter connection, what of isolated, unarranged splendors 
of color or tone? (1) Difficulties of distinction in fundamentals 
are no arguments against the validity of it at a higher level. 
Cf. ethic and logic. (2) ‘Aesthetic’ sensations will be primarily 
toned, like the unaesthetic. But aesthetic pleasure increases as 
‘physical’ decreases. If the unaesthetic sensations appear by 
exception aesthetically pleasurable, this is in virtue of a chance 

relation through which they mimic the aesthetic. (3) Even enjoy- 

able color, ¢.g., is really felt as an utterance. It is not as sensations 

that any sensations have an aesthetic value. — Inherited associations 

cannot be shown to constitute a vera causa. — The word ‘impersonal ’ 

is bad ; it gives rise to fallacies in art. Aesthetic emotion is rather { 
super-personal. — Aesthetic emotion, then, is emotion changed in 

adapting itself to its ‘pure’ expression. It is ‘objective’; attached 

to highly individualised presentations, which are to entire psychoses 

as abstract language to abstract thought. Hence it is super-personal. 

Its discharge contains presentations, ideal, sensuous, or both, such 

as sustain, justify and individualise the main emotion by charging it 

with the deeper and wider ideal contents of the self. All aesthetic 

modes of pleasurable suggestion are organic to such self-utterance. 

The central characteristic of aesthetic emotion is an aspect of the 

central characteristic of aesthetic presentation : expression. 


E. Bb. T. 





ETHICAL. 


lreedom, Responsibility, and Puntshment. James H. Hysvor. 
Mind, III, No. 10, pp. 167-189. 


Freedom, #.¢., merely causal as distinguished from deliberative 
agency, may exist without responsibility, but responsibility cannot 
exist without psycho-centric causality. Responsibility is either 
causal, 4¢., identical with our idea of psychic causality, or moral, 
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implying that the actor possesses power of alternative choice. In 
this article it is used in the latter meaning alone. Inhibition is any 
action of arrest exercised by one centre or function upon another. 
If man were merely the subject of reflex actions, he could be 
neither free nor responsible ; but he is also the subject of states 
of consciousness. The machinery of inhibition, both physiological 
and psychological, produces a retardation of reaction time and allows 
conscious states to mediate between stimulus and muscular action. 
The muscular tension of a present consciousness may be checked 
by an associated consciousness. Simple mental time may be over- 
come by association time so that volition may follow the latter rather 
than the former. Deliberation is the ratio cognoscendi, not a ratio 
essendi of freedom ; it is the ratio essendi of responsibility. When 
consciousness cannot break the nexus between stimulus and motor 
reaction, however, it may be the cause of a particular act. The 
agent cannot be regarded as responsible for the result. But in the 
process of alternation between two ideas there is a chance for con- 
sciousness to sever that nexus, so that the whole motive can be 
formed by the mind, either as the result of present or previous 
deliberation. Punishment is either preventive, corrective or retrib- 
utive. Where causal responsibility does not exist, it is impossible 
to punish. Where it alone exists, preventive punishment is alone 
permissible. When moral responsibility is present, corrective punish- 
ment, which includes preventive and assumes a capacity for actual 
responsibility, is applicable. When actual responsibility exists, there 
is at least a basis for retributive punishment. Prevention is not 
strictly punishment, and necessitarians are guilty of inconsistency 
when advocating or employing corrective punishments. We can, 
however, concede to determinism the lack of actual responsibility 
among criminals, while maintaining that they are potentially respon- 


sible. T. W. Taytor, Jr. 


Some Remarks on Puntshment. ¥.H. Bravery. Int. J. E., 
IV, 3, pp. 269-284. 


It is said that Darwinism is transforming moral principles. While 
this does not hold with reference to the ultimate moral end, it does 
hold concerning the means. The prevalent ideal of the ultimate end 
is the welfare of the community as realized in its members. This 
conception Darwinism has neither originated nor modified. But in 
the ordinary moral creed, Christian or Pagan, the means to this end 
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are estimated on no rational basis. Darwinism supplies such a 
basis. Theories of punishment afford illustrations of this fact. Of 
the retributive theory there are two forms: (1) The normal form 
which accepts and justifies the essential connection between guilt 
and punishment; and (2) an abnormal form which rejects this 
connection and views crime as a mere disease. (1) The normal 
form labors under the difficulty of measuring moral guilt, and is 
too narrow to meet the demands of such considerations as the 
need of an example, mercy, policy, etc. In short, the retributive 
idea must be subordinated to the principle of general welfare. 
(2) The abnormal form is inconsistent. It makes the criminal an 
irresponsible, hence non-moral, agent, then claims protection for 
him in the name of justice. But justice applies only to moral agents, 
and besides, is subordinate to general welfare. Dismissing both 
these forms of the retributive view as inadequate, and recognizing 
general welfare as supreme, Darwinism declares that punishment is 
based upon the right and duty of the organism to suppress its un- 
desirable growths. Educational and retributive ideas are not to be 
wholly given up, but are to be secondary to the principle of ethical 
surgery for the general good. Wholesale confinement or mutilation 
of worse specimens is not a satisfactory substitute for this principle. 
Still, leaving room for education, for true benevolence, and general 
spiritual culture within the circle of desirable members, Darwinism 
says, “you and you are dangerous specimens, you must depart in 
peace. Here is a surplus of children of bad origin; we decline to 
rear them at the public cost and to the public injury.”” The truest 
mercy and benevolence is the unflinching pursuit of the general 
good. Plato seems every day less an anachronism and more a 
prophecy. As to any practical methods of operation, the writer says 
that, as he is a theorist, they are not in his line, and that he is content 
if he has shown that the claim of ethical surgery, however incon- 


“nie j ¢ . ‘ > io > ‘ 
venient it may be, cannot be ignored. A. W. Moons 


The New Hedonism. GRaxt ALLEN. Fortnightly Review, 
No. CCCXxv, N. S., pp. 377-392. 


Only two theories of the springs of action have ever been promul- 
gated ; the rational, which we call hedonism, and the irrational, or 
asceticism. Yet the ascetic is an unconscious hedonist, for he 
suffers in this world that he may be happy in the next. With the 
fall of supernaturalism, fell asceticism. The need of the day is the 
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popular propagandism of the new hedonism which the evolutionary 
moralist has established philosophically. ‘The hedonist should speak 
with the authority of the moral dignity of his creed, and should point 
out with contempt the low ideals of the ascetic creed. Self-develop- 
ment is better than self-sacrifice. It is the central idea of the new 
hedonism, and means the development of the body, corporal, spiritual, 
intellectual, aesthetic. ‘The new hedonism must restore culture to 
the plan usurped by religion. The best test case which marks the 
difference between the hedonistic and the aesthetic conception of 
life is the question of the marital and the parental relations ; and it 
is for their sake that the article is written. Asceticism regards the 
sexual instinct as low. ‘The writer maintains that everything high 
and ennobling in our nature comes directly from the sexual instinct. 
Our aesthetic emotions, our family and social affections, our arts, 
our loves — these are a part of our debt to what asceticism would 
tell us are our lower faculties. The sense of beauty and of duty, 
domestic affections and fidelity, arise directly from the lower pleas- 
ures. In fine, all that is best and highest within us finds here its 
genesis. ‘The new hedonism with its high views of the relations 
of the sexes will institute a better condition of society than at 


present exists. M. S. Reap. 





METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 
Zime and the Hegelian Dialectic. U1. J. E. Macraccarr. 
Mind, No. 10, pp. 190-207. 


Can the conflict between the Dialectic and the imperfection of the 
temporal world be evaded by supposing that the latter is due to its 
being a mere fragment of a whole? If we could see the world sud 
specie aeternitatis, the imperfection would vanish. But why cannot we? 
Whence the appearance of succession? Why should the timeless 
Absolute manifest itself in a time process? If the reason is outside 
the Absolute, the reality of time would have to be admitted ; if it is 
inside, then the root of all irrationality is inside the Absolute. For 
why should a perfect whole proceed to make itself imperfect for the 
sake of gradually getting rid of the imperfection again? If it gained 
nothing by the change, was it rational to undergo it? If it could 
gain anything, could it have been perfect? Thus we oscillate 
between two extremes, each equally fatal. If we treat Evil as 
absolutely unreal, we have to reject the one basis of all knowledge. 
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But if we accept it as a manifestation of reality, we must contradict 
the main result of the Dialectic, the perfection of the Absolute. 
Thus we come to the insoluble old difficulty of the origin of evil, 
and cannot even comfort ourselves, in orthodox fashion, with the 
hope that evil is transitory. For no empirical argument would bear 
this inference, while an @ priori argument would first have to assume 
the world’s rationality, and then find that it cuts both ways. For if 
the imperfection in experience stains the world’s perfection, the 
perfection is zo¢ absolute, and there is no reason to regard empirical 
imperfection as illusory or transitory: if it does not, there is no 
reason why it ever should, or why it need ever disappear. 

Thus Hegelism seems landed in a glaring contradiction of the 
facts and we must ask if it should not be rejected. Not necessarily, 
if all the alternatives are equally unsatisfactory. And it may be 
shown that reality can neither be fundamentally irrational, nor the 
product of one rational and another irrational principle, nor of a 
principle indifferent to both. Can we then take refuge in complete 
scepticism, and reject all philosophies as being equally absurd ? 
But this is impossible ; for every assertion or denial asserts that 
something is certain, and this is a contradiction as serious as that 
of Hegel’s theory. 

The position then is this: if Hegel’s Dialectic be not rejected, 
our system of knowledge will contain an unsolved contradiction. 
But that contradiction is no more a reason for rejecting Hegelism 
than anything else. We are left with the conviction that something 
is fundamentally wrong, but cannot locate the error. But perhaps 
after all, the opposition is not a contradictory one, but only a con- 
trary one, such as the Dialectic could reconcile in a higher synthesis. 
It is true that we have no knowledge of such a synthesis ; we cannot 
even imagine it, —for that would be to have solved the problem. 
Still it is conceivable that there should be such a synthesis ; for 
there is no evidence against it. If we only felt sure that there was 
no error in either argument, we might argue like Mr. Bradley that the 
synthesis was beyond doubt, because ‘what may be and must be, 
that certainly is.’ But as there may be an undetected flaw in the 
Dialectic, the actual result must be admitted to be rather damaging 
to the prospects of Hegelism, and our confidence in it must be con- 
siderably lessened. Nevertheless it is comforting that neither Time 
nor imperfection. forms an insuperable obstacle to the -Dialectic, if it 
is valid, and that if that is the case, we are entitled and bound to 
believe in the unknown synthesis. F.C.S.S. 
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L’anctenne ct les nouvelles géometries. II. Les nouvelles géomé- 
tries ont leur point d’attache dans la géométrie euclidienne. J. 
De.eeur. Rev. Phil., XIX, 4, pp. 353-383. 

Its difficulty renders it very convenient to treat metageometry as 
a form of insanity. But only ignorance can dispose of the subject 
so easily. It was shown in the first article that real space was not 
Euclidean, that the latter was the result of an abstraction. Why 
not, then, invent other kinds of space, equally unreal, perhaps, but 
equally serviceable? There is, however, this difference: that, in- 
stead of being aéstractions from reality, the metageometrical spaces 
are extensions of Euclidean space. We cannot, ¢., represent to 
ourselves a four-dimensional space, but we can conceive it by way 
of analogy. And it is one thing to leave out certain factors in 
phenomena, and get (unreal) Euclidean space ; and another to add 
something unreal. There are, however, several degrees of unreality: 
a circle is unreal, but it is not contradictory like a square circle. 
Are metageometrical conceptions as unreal as the latter? That 
cannot be asserted in face of the fact that eminent mathematicians 
have so far found them perfectly self-consistent. There follows a 
very complete summary of the various metageometrical conceptions, 
couched in the simplest and most lucid terms. It is shown in virtue 
of what analogies the conceptions of a fourth dimension, of spherical 
and pseudo-spherical surfaces, of an inherent curvature of space, 
arise. The last is, as it were, a special fexfure of space, causing 
deviations and deformations in the figures our thought essays to 
draw in it, so that they become analogous to the path of a light- 
ray in a deflecting medium. On viewing these inherent curvatures 
generally, it appears that the Euclidean is only a special case of a 
space of zero curvature. 

It should be noticed, however, that the meteuclidean spaces are 
just as artificial as the Euclidean, and that they have as particular 
advantages for representing real space. For though the latter 
certainly has a curvature, yet that curvature changes with every 
point and with every moment. ‘Phus, spaces of constant curvatures 
are just as fictitious as the homogeneous Euclidean space, and far 
more intractable. For any path may be represented as composed 
of minute straight lines, but not so easily by e.g. small arcs of a circle. 

It should be noticed, further, that in Euclidean space straight 
lines only can be made to return upon themselves by revolving them 
in a plane. But in a spherical surface this can be done with a 
spherical “ straight” line, if its diameter is the same as that of the 
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sphere. Similarly, as plane figures are superposable and can be 
made to coincide by a revolution in three dimensions, the same 
could be done with similar solids in four dimensions. Might we not 
conceive, however, that just as a spherical surface, to us apparently 
in three dimensions, could be inverted like a glove in a spherical 
space of the same curvature (in which it would only be of two 
dimensions), so our apparently three-dimensional solids could be 
inverted and superposed in spherical space? If so, a three- 
dimensional curved space would be just as serviceable as a four- 
dimensional space. 

Lastly, it may be shown that Euclidean space is intermediate 
between that of Riemann and that of Lobatschewsky. For, 
whereas in a spherical space the sum of the angles of a triangle is 
greater than two right angles, and no parallels can be drawn, in a 
pseudo-spherical space the sum of the angles is less than two right 
angles, and /wo parallels can be drawn. And, further, the Euclidean 
space may be developed from each of them by making the parameter 
and curvature infinite. It follows (1) that the properties in 
question, as to the angles of a triangle and the axiom of parallels 
in Euclidean space, cannot be demonstrated. For they are the 
differentia that constitutes that space. And (2) Euclidean space is 
a special case, and the metageometrical spaces are more general and 
comprehensive, since in them the passage from system to system 
may be effected continuously, by changing the value of the para- 
meter and the curvature. Nevertheless, it may be shown that the 
metageometries are intelligible only on the basis of Euclidean 
geometry, on which, in the last resort, they are founded, and which 
they cannot supplant. FCS. Ss. 


De Uhabitude. ¥F. Ravatsson. Rev. de Mét. et de Mor., 

X, 1, pp. 1-34. 

Habit implies not only mutability in something which endures, 
but also a change of disposition. Habit is, then, impossible in the 
homogeneity of the inorganic world, but commences where the 
organic world, or ‘nature,’ begins. Life implies the opposition of 
receptivity and spontaneity. Repeated change, when outwardly set 


up, gradually lessens receptivity, but if inaugurated from within, pro- 
duces a tendency to repeat itself. Vegetable life is comparatively 
little effected by habit ; animal life, however, means superior hetero- 
geneity, and in its vital functions appears periodicity. Here, again, 
receptivity dwindles to callousness, habit revealing itself as spon- 
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taneity in regular periods, ¢.g., intermittent fever. Next is the 
world of knowledge and liberty. Here he who acts watches the act, 
and here may we hope to unravel the generation and cause of habit. 

The subject opposes itself to the objectivity of extension through 
action, which it measures by sense of effort. Here, then, personality 
manifests itself. Effort involves action and passion; with the 
former is bound up clear ferception, but passion means only obscure 
sensation. We find sensation always declining, perception increas- 
ingly predominant ; but absolute activity, like absolute passivity, is 
unconscious. In repeated movement fatigue and pain disappear 
together with the sense of effort, but activity upholds the pleasures. 
Whenever the repeated sensation is not a pain, it tends to become 
a need, while as effort disappears from movement, this becomes 
unconscious. ‘Thus the law of habit is explained only by the growth 
of a spontaneity at once passive and active, which is neither 
mechanical fatality nor reflective liberty. Note that tendency to 
an end implies intelligence; the end of movement is an idea 
as habit eliminates reflection, this idea becomes realized. Habit 
grows to be a substantial idea. Uabit, then, is the middle term 
between will and nature, for instinct is nature, and habit is acquired 
nature. In the most voluntary movement is a hidden portion filled 
with media which at first resist, giving rise to the sense of effort, but 
in which the idea becomes realized by repetition, as a tendency. 
With the growth of habit, therefore, the centralization of the organism 
diminishes, movement being dispersed into a multiplicity of tend- 
encies and organs. In a word, the series of forms summed up in 
motor activity is but the résumé of the general development of life 
in the world. By this analogy, one may trace the beginnings of 
thought and activity even in the zoophyte, the plant, the crystal. 
The laws of habit extend also to the regions of morality. The soul 
has its own good and secks it. This good is agreeable and awakens 
sentiment, to which is contrasted spiritual and moral activity. Senti- 
ment, like sensation, weakens with repetition, and moral activity, 
like perception, grows easier and more assured. Here, again, habit 
little by little transforms voluntary acts into tendencies, to wit : 
character and morals. Virtue, at first a fatigue, becomes second 
nature. Habit finally extends to the sphere of abstract reason, 
where we note that the association of ideas does not explain habit, 
but the reverse. Habit, then, is included in the region of contrariety 
and movement, remains below simple apperception, and has its goal 





in the spontaneity of nature. H. C. Howe 
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HISTORICAL. 


La natura del sentimento nella storia della filosofia. Lvici 
Ameprost. R. I. d. Fil., IX, 1, pp. 1-32. 


The writer points out that the rank of feeling as an ultimate 
element in consciousness, codrdinate with intelligence and _ will, 
being established by modern psychology, the principal questions 
in regard to feelings have to do either with their origin and nature, 
or with their classification. It is of the answers to the first class of 
problems that the present article treats. Following the classifica- 
tion of Dumont, there are four groups of theories as to the nature 
of pleasure and pain. To the first group belong those that make 
feeling depend solely on desire or will, and that regard pleasure as 
negative, since it consists in the absence of obstacles to the accom- 
plishment of desire. This was the doctrine, with various modifica- 
tions, of Epicurus, Montaigne, Cardanus, Kant, and Schopenhauer. 
The second group consists of those who make pleasure and pain 
depend on knowledge; on the judgment, that is to say, passed on 
the perfection, either of external objects (objective theory), or of the 
self (subjective theory). To the first division of this group belong 
Wolff, Shaftesbury, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Lamennais, and Cousin ; 
to the second, Iossio de Venafro and the Cartesians. The two 
remaining groups agree in making feeling depend on the existence 
of both knowledge and volitional activity. Under the third group 
are included the theories that take account only of the quality of 
this activity, under the fourth those that consider only its quantity. 
To the third belong Plato and Aristotle, and among the moderns, 
Bossuet, Jouffroy, Horwicz and Bouillier. Among the writers of 
the fourth group are included the Cyrenaics, Hobbes, Montesquieu, 
Condillac, and Dumont. It is doubtful to which group Spinoza 
should be referred. Rosmini, whose treatment of the problem of 
feeling deserves, in the writer’s opinion, more attention than has 
been accorded it, belongs properly to the third group. ‘The theory 
of Bouillier makes feeling belong to activity. He does not however 
with Dumont regard feeling as coextensive with all matter, but 
wherever there is life, feeling is present. Life is an activity; the 
more perfect the activity, the greater the pleasure. The article 


concludes with a defense of Bouillier’s doctrine. ee 
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F. H. Jacobi ct le Spinosisme. L&évy-Brunv. Rev. Phil, 

XIX, 1, pp. 46-72. 

Jacobi was the first to sympathetically estimate Spinoza. Spinoza 
was regarded by him as the most profound representative of dogmatic 
metaphysic, and his doctrine as both irrefutable and impossible to 
accept. In his Letters on the Doctrine of Spinoza, Jacobi published 
his famous controversy with Lessing, in which he defends the main 
thesis of his philosophy: Every system, every dogmatic and demon- 
strative doctrine, leads necessarily to fatalism, and the only means 
of escaping from it is to trust to the certainty of feeling. All sys- 
tems of philosophy lead to Spinozism. The only way out is by the 
salto-mortale of an act of faith. Jacobi considers the doctrines of 
the Ethics as strictly demonstrated as the propositions of Euclid. 
Wolff and others, pursuing the same method from the same principles, 
must go to the end of their method and rally around Spinozistic 
mechanism as their sole legitimate conclusion; or, with Jacobi, 
make the sa/to-mortale. In Jacobi’s admiration for Spinozism we 
find a sign of his time, a revolt against the popular philosophy of 
France and England. The Avitik der reinen Vernunft had not yet 
appeared, and the metaphysical sense of Germany began to turn 
towards Spinoza and to find his pantheism akin to that of the Stoics. 
Jacobi, however, saw in Spinozism the exclusion of any final cause 
as well as of all contingency. Spinozism, according to Jacobi, is an 
effort to explain analytically the real, and it accomplishes this so 
logically that any like effort must end in the same conclusions. 
In saying that every system consistent with itself leads necessarily 
to Spinozism, Jacobi means that every demonstrative metaphysic 
necessarily implies fatalism, for when one exf/aims the real, necessity 
must be introduced; and the more complete the explanation, the 
more complete the fatalism. Jacobi, in fact, upholds the two theses : 
1. The science of nature reduces concrete reality to an abstract 
mechanism. 2. Dogmatic metaphysic, which professes to explain 
the totality of the real, introduces into it an absolute mechanism. 
Of the two possible views, viz., intelligibility, demonstration, mech- 
anism, Spinozism, on the one hand, and mystery, contingence, liberty, 
Platonism or Christianity, on the other, we must choose the latter. 
Jacobi’s doctrine reduces itself to semi-mystical spiritualism, not 
rational but instinctive. He says: “If I sought the truth by the 
logical method, I should be a fatalist, and an atheist, or at least a 
sceptic and a pessimist. But these very conclusions confirm me in 
my feeling that truth should be sought in the spontaneous revelation 
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of the heart.” Jacobi, in helping to resuscitate Spinozism, struck a 
telling blow at the philosophy then dominant in Germany. He had 
wished to use Spinoza for the benefit of his own doctrine, but the 
direct result of his writings was rather to reawaken interest in the 
doctrine of the latter. M. S. Reap. 


Das erste Auftreten der gricchischen Philosophie unter den 
Arabern. L. Svein. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., VII, 3, pp. 350-361. 


Political and ecclesiastical persecution were both influential in 
driving philosophy into the Orient. Damascius and Simplicius, 
along with others, were forced out of Athens by Justinian, and fled 
to Persia, while church dissensions put an end to the Academy at 
Edessa, and the Nestorian heretics, teachers in this Academy, found 
refuge in Persia, Mesopotamia, and later on in Arabia, where many 
of them became physicians. In the seventh century Moslemism 
swept over the Orient, and with it a persecution of unbelievers. 
The Abbasidae (descendants of Abbas I, uncle of Mohammed) were 
obliged, under the rule of the Ornejjadae, to seek refuge in Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia. They naturally became acquainted with the 
refugees from Greece and Syria, who, along with their profession as 
physicians, were the leaders in philosophical activity and general 
culture. The Abbasidae, on recovering power in 749, brought their 
Nestorian friends back with them as court physicians. The second 
of the Abbasidae, Almansor (754-775), made great efforts to trans- 
plant Greek culture into Moslem soil through these philosopher- 
physicians. Calif Hariin-ar-Raschid (796-809) in Bagdad _ vigor- 
ously promoted translations from the Greek. The most successful 
of the Arabian translators, Honain ben Isaac, was active under 
al Muttawakkel (847-861). A large part of the philosophical litera- 
ture of Greece was translated and edited by him and his contemporary, 
Al-Kendi. Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople (857), Scotus 
Erigena (flor. 858) at Paris, and Honain and Al-Kendi (flor. 850) at 
Bagdad, were, therefore, active contemporaneously in these three 
centres, developing a new epoch in culture, and all of them drawing 
their inspiration from a common source,— Greek philosophy, more 
particularly from Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism. One sees, thus, 
the continuity of philosophy down to this time, and although the 
ninth century is so strongly condemned for unfruitfulness, one sees 
in these three historic lines of culture in the Middle Ages not only 
the continuity of Greek thought preserved, but also the impulse to its 
further development and transformation. W. H. 
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Ammonius Sakkas und Plotinus. FE. Zev_ver. Ar. f. G. d. 
Ph., VII, 3, pp. 295-312. 


Ammonius Sakkas left no writings. Porphyry, however, regarded 
the doctrines of Plotinus as identical with those of Ammonius; and 
Plotinus appears to have had the same view. But supposing 
Plotinus to have believed his philosophy to be identical with that of 
his teacher and a true reproduction of it, this would furnish no more 
proof for the correctness of his supposition, than the statements of 
Plato, Antisthenes, and Euclid prove the identity of their philoso- 
phies with the doctrines of Socrates. Besides, Plotinus and the 
Neoplatonists in general regarded their doctrines as the true teaching 
of Plato, although they read into him Peripatetic, Stoic, and Neo- 
pythagorean elements. There is no trace of any work from the 
school of Ammonius purporting to give the doctrines advanced in 
his lectures. Porphyry, whose life of Plotinus appeared about 60 
years after Ammonius’ death, makes no mention of any treatise on 
Ammonius, or of any body of doctrine attributed to him. Jamblichus 
does not even mention him. Further, Origen and Longinus, who 
were immediate disciples of Ammonius, do not know of certain funda- 
mental doctrines in the philosophy of Plotinus. There is, therefore, 
reason to believe that Plotinus did not derive these from Ammonius. 
Plotinus’ psychology, his conception of the descending scale in the 
process of the divine emanation, the rigidly monistic doctrine of 
matter proceeding from the transcendental One, which is above the 
principle of Nous,—this monistic-emanistic construction of the 
universe is unknown to Longinus and Origen as a teaching of Am- 
monius. It appears then that Porphyry in his “ Miscellaneous In- 
vestigations”’ reproduced Plotinus’ opinions in a way which made 
them transcend those of his teacher, and the real founder of the 
Neoplatonic school, to whom is to be referred the origination of its 
fundamental doctrines, is Plotinus. This work met with such ap- 
proval with later Neoplatonists that they made it the basis of their 
treatises on the same subject. It is to this that Hierocles is indebted 
in his sketch of the Neoplatonic doctrines or, as he says, of the 
doctrines of Ammonius Sakkas ; and fifty years later, Ammonius, son 
of Hermias, employed the same work in his lectures, which Theodo- 
tus wrote down. ‘The former work is the basis of Nemesius’ (circ. 
450) treatise, and the latter, of Priscian’s (circ. 530), but neither of 
these two authors had before him, as has been supposed, a work 


from an immediate pupil of Ammonius. W. H. 
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Aus dem Leben des Cynikers Diogenes. WU. Diers. Ar. f. G. 
d. Ph., VII, 3, pp. 313-316. 


Diels here defends Diogenes against the traditional charge of 
counterfeiting coin, and points out the similarity between this story 
and that told of Socrates. Diogenes is said to have gone to Delphi 
and there to have got sanction for the counterfeiting business which 
he and his father conducted, in connection with their legitimate bank- 
ing operations. The oracle said: “Know thyself and falsify the 
coin” (yvat veavrév Kai Td vopeopa tapaxdpagfor). Diels shows in the 
first place that the latter part of this epigram could not have been 
got at Delphi. In the second place he points out that Socrates is 
said to have gone in a similar way to the oracle and received sanction 
for his pursuit of maieutic. Diogenes follows the trade of his father, 
Socrates, that of his mother; both have their procedure confirmed at 
Delphi; the keynote of Cynicism, or even of all Socraticism, is the 
exposure of the popular moral-coin as counterfeit, making current 
ethics false; the putting of knowledge in the place of belief, 
philosophy in the place of traditional culture. ‘This story, therefore, 
in its parallelism to the story told of Socrates, and in its evidently 
interpretative character, bears the marks of an invention. yw yy 


Lettres inédites de Maine de Biran a André-Marie Ampere. 
V-VI. A. Berrranp. Rev. de Mét., I, 5, p. 468-484. 


The present instalment is concerned with explaining the distinction 
of sensation and perception to Ampétre. In contrast with the 
system of Condillac, Biran has “aimed at bringing out what is really 
active in us (self-consciousness) in what are too vaguely called sen- 
sations.”” Yet, in every complete picture of mental phenomena this 
active element must be enumerated as essentially distinct from the 
materials with which it works. For the pure sensitiveness to 
pleasure and pain, apart both from the perception and the selfs, 
Biran proposes the term affection, but for the most part his efforts 
are devoted to the explanation and rectification of Ampétre’s termi- 
nology, which seems to have been both complicated and variable. 


F. C. &. S&S. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


L’ractwal Lessons in Psychology. By W. O. Kroun, Ph.D. (Yale), 
Professor of Psychology, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. Chicago, 
The Werner Company, 1894. — pp. viil, 402. 


This volume contains twenty-six Lectures by Professor Krohn, and an 
Appendix by Miss K. Cary. The Lectures are to be regarded as “a col- 
lection of personal letters in which only the most important mental facts are 
discussed.” ‘There is nothing ‘speculative’ in them. ‘True, at the out- 
come of our ‘painstaking research’ we “will (stc) be able to see clearly 
that the mind is a real unit being, non-material in its nature” (p. 34). But 
we are not reminded of our ability: this is the sole reference to it. 

There is hardly any psychological thinking in the book. Where psy- 
chology as distinct from paedagogy (as in Sect. xxiii, on the * Development 
of Will’) is necessarily involved, conflicting views are given side by side, 
without a hint of their irreconcilability. But even the ‘practical,’ Ze. 
paedagogical psychology is woefully incomplete. Nothing is said of 
emotion and feeling, or of their relation to will (although feeling is an 
‘element,’ on p. 337), beyond a few words on ‘interest’ in the attention 
chapter ; and the suggestibility of the child-consciousness is only incident- 
ally remarked on, and not explained at all. — But the best idea of the book 
will be got from a review of its contents in more detail. 

The four opening lectures deal with the service of psychology to the 
teacher, the definition and methods of the science, and the psychological 
problem. They are almost more than popular: the last, e¢.g., simply 
‘submits facts,’ without dealing in any sense with the real question at issue. 
But this is, very probably, intentional. Then follow three chapters on the 
nervous system and the brain. These have particular merits and particular 
blemishes. Their net results could only be the dire confusion of the 
unscientific mind, f/us its enrichment by a few isolated facts. Surely 
the only rational way to deal with nervous physiology in brief, and from 
the psychological point of view, is to work by way of embryology to gross 
anatomy, and so to function. Sensation receives five lectures as its share. 
In these there is some good psychology, and a good deal that is exception- 
able. The point of view in general is the anthropometrical ; measurements 
are given, without (in most cases) even a hint of ‘theory,’ ze. of explana- 
tion in terms of psychophysics. Is this the right paedagogical method? 
The following three chapters—on the development of the senses and on 
are part statistics, part 





the contents of a child’s mind on entering school 
gossip. That on illusions of sense groups together sensational, perceptive 
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and associative (apperceptive) illusions or interpretations, with scarcely an 
attempt at explanation. Then come detached lectures on habit (one of the 
best; though, again, almost entirely descriptive), attention (confused and 
superficial, but containing some good illustrations), association of ideas 
(uncritical ; principally taken from James, who— to be fair to the writer — 
is expressly mentioned), memory (poor), imagination (better, regarded 
paedagogically), reasoning (formal logic, with long quotations from Jevons, 
Spencer, efc.), the development of the will (uncoérdinated paragraphs from 
various works upon psychogenesis), and—to make completeness more 
complete — the time relations of mental phenomena (better, though some- 
what patchy). Anthropometric tests are suggested in a chapter on 
“methods of testing and measuring the mental faculties, especially memory 
and attention, in school children.” And a final one discusses child-study as 
the basis of exact paedagogical method ; bringing together suggestions and 
recommendations from the writings of various educationalists. 

Miss Cary’s appendix —on the kindergarten and child development — 
forms a rhapsodic peroration to the book. It is, in bricf, an apotheosis of 
the kindergarten. 

The critical reader will find excellent paedagogical doctrine in Professor 
Krohn’s lectures. He can supply the psychology, and discount the errors. 
But I cannot consider them good mental pabulum for enthusiastic and 
untrained teachers, — “the average teacher of our common schools.” Ten 
years hence I believe that the author will look on this sketchy and uncritical 
compilation as a /ugendsiinde, which he would fain not have perpetrated. 
The sole excuse for such a work would have been that very impulse to 
speculation which he so strongly deprecates. One sore offense against 
good taste is his elaborate and often gratuitous reference to his own work. 
And his English, like Mr. Weller’s knowledge of London, is “ extensive 


F _ F ” - © 
and peculiar. E. B. T. 


Der psychophysische Parallelismus: eine philosophische Skisze. Von 
Rupotr Etsver. Leipzig, W. Friedrich. — pp. 32. 


This discussion of the principle of parallelism, though brief and popular, 
is quite good. It falls into three parts. (a) /ntroductory. (8) Historical. 
Parallelism is traced from Spinoza (dogmatic parallelism: monistic) and 
Leibniz (dogmatic parallelism: spiritualistic) to Schelling and Hegel (dog- 
matic: absolutistic), and so to Fechner (critical parallelism: imaginative) 
and Wundt (critical: scientific). (y) Conclusion. This is written from 
the general metaphysical standpoint; but, of course, finds its most direct 
application in the special metaphysic of experimental psychology. Some 
of the incidental remarks show true psychological insight ; and it is to be 
hoped that the author will return to the subject at greater length and in 
severer style. E. B. T. 
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The following books have also been received : — 


Ethics of Benedict de Spinoza. Translated by W. HALE WHITE and 
AMELIA H. STERLING, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 
with new Preface. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1894. — pp. cv, 297. 

Hegel's Philosophy of Mind. ‘Translated from the Encyclopaedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences, with Five Introductory Essays by William 
Wallace, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1894. — pp. cciv, 202. 

Artin Theory. An Introduction to the Study of Comparative Aesthetics. 
By GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND, L.H.D., Professor of Aesthetics in the 
College of New Jersey at Princeton. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1894. — pp. xviii, 266. 

Le sentiment et la pensée. Var A. GODFERNAUX. Paris, F. Alcan, 1894. 
— pp. xii, 225. 

Introduction a la psychologte expérimentale. Var A. Biner. Paris, F. 
Alcan, 1894. — pp. ii, 147. 

La contagion du meurtre. Etude d’anthropologie criminelle. Par Le 
Dr. PAUL AuBey, Précédé d'une préface de Dr. A. Corre. Second 
édition entitrement refondue. Paris, F. Alcan. — pp. xxiv, 303. 

Essai sur les conditions et les limits de la certitude logique. Var G. 
MitHAup. Paris, F. Alcan, 1894. — pp. 237. 

La fatigue intellectual et physique. Par A. Mosso. Traduit de I'Italien 
sur la 5¢ édition avec l’autorisation de l’auteur. Par P. LANGLOIs. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1894. — pp. xii, 190. 

Lotze’s Gottesbegriff und dessen metaphysische Begriindung. Von Dr. 
Max WENTSCHER. Halle a.S., C. A. Kaemmerer & Co., 1893. — pp. 91. 

The Diseases of the Will. By Tu. Rinot, Professor of Comparative and 
Experimental Psychology in the Collége de France. Authorized trans- 
lation from the eighth French edition by MrRwin-MARIE SNELL. 
Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 1894. — pp. vi, 134. 

Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. A Study in the Origin of German Realism 
by NorMAN Wipe, Ph.D. Columbia College Contributions to Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, and Education, Vol. I. New York, 1894.— pp. 77. 

Die Sittlichkeitslehre als Naturlehre. Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 
1894. — pp. 113. 

Spinoza. Var LEoN BrunscuvicG. Paris, F. Alcan, 1894.— pp. 224. 

Science et conscience, ou théorte de la force progressive. Par HENRI 
KLEFFER. ‘Tome premier: la méthode naturelle. Paris, F. Alcan, 1894. 


— pp. xviii, 377. 














NOTES. 


Tue Editors of J/znd request that all MSS. from America intended for 
that Journal be sent to Professor Titchener, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., instead of to Mr. Stout, as has hitherto been the case. 


Professor French of Colgate University, formerly Fellow in the Sage 
School of Philosophy, has been called to the chair of Philosophy at Vassar 


College. 


Dr. Ernst Meumann, the author of important researches upon the ‘time- 
sense,’ has habilitated as /’rivatdocent at Leipzig, with a work entitled; 
Untersuchungen sur Psychologie und Aesthetik des Rhythmus, and a 
lecture on Emptrische und experimentelle Aesthetik, das Verhaltniss threr 


Aufgaben und Methoden. 


Dr. O. Kiilpe, for some years past Privatdocent at Leipzig and first 
assistant in Wundt’s Institute, author of the Grundriss der Psychologie 
recently noticed in the Review, has been appointed to an extraordinary 
professorship in his University. His inaugural lecture was Ueber die 


Aufyabe der Philosophie. , 


The philosophical staff in Leipzig has also been further strengthened by 
the addition of Professor Volkelt, formerly professor in Wurzburg, and 
author of /wmanuel Kant’s Erkenntnisstheorie nach thren Grund- 
principien analysirt, Das Unbewusste und der Pessimissmus, etc., etc. 
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